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A BRIEF OPPORTUNITY THAT WILL NEVER BE YOURS AGAIN. 
WHAT IS IT? 


Clare’s Library of Universal History 


without exception the most complete and reliable work in existence. It is It Cost Years of Unremitting Toil. 


a fair and judicial survey of humanity from the first faint dawn of civiliza- It Stands the Crowning Glory of the Author. 
tion to the present hour. 


The author, Israel Smith 
Clare, follows mankind 
from his far-away home in 
the Orient, five thousand 
yearsago,down through the 
ages; marking his progress 
in government, religion, 
science, and art; noting 
occasional lapses; laying 
emphasis on important 
events, and touching lightly 
matters of lesser import. 

Scholars and critics in 
their expressions of praise 
are unanimous. 

The Library of Universal 
History is like a picture 
from the hand of a master, 
The perspective is perfect; 
the details in correct pro- 
portion. 

An acquaintance with 
this great book is a liberal 
education; a positive pleas- 
ure to acquire; better than 
a fortune to have. 

For the first and only 
time the Library of Universal 
History is brought within 
easy reach, on terms so 
generous that there can be 
no Jegitimate excuse for not 
seizing the opportunity. 


DESCRIPTION 


5 Imperial Octavo Volumes. 
2,013 DoubleColumn Pages 
Size, all told, 10% x8x@Q in. 
Weight, 25% lbs. 
Binding, Brown Silk Cloth 
stamped in Gold. 
Hundreds of Full - Page 
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Seventy-three Colored 


His Claim to Gratitude 
from The Present is 
Right to Expect to be 
Known to the Future. 


ENDORSEMENTS 


Thousands of them have 
come unasked, from edu- 
cators, statesmen, scholars: 
from the pulpit, press and 
bar; from men and women 
in every walk of life. 

Only two are given. 


Frank M. Gunsaulus, 
pastor Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago, and 
President of the Armour In- 
stitute, says: 


‘Without the slightest 
touch of political or relig- 
ious bigotry, Mr. Clare has 
dealt soberly and deeply 
with the forces of Church 
and State which have ruled 
mankind. Without being 
at all theatrical in his treat- 
ment of brilliant or signifi- 
cant movements or events, 
he has seized and presented 
their trve dramatic intent. 
With great scholarship he 
has not become dull. With 
a trained and genuine pow- 
er of imagination, he has 
never become vague. Itis 
a work of real genius; his 
thought is clear and vigor- 
oan. tie mastery of English 
sure and often eloquent.” 


General M. A. Leggett, 
the famous lawyer, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Patents, 
speaks as follows: 


‘‘For families having 
only small libraries, this 
history is almost a necess!- 
ty, and will bea great con- 
venience to any library, 
however large it may be. It 


aps. _ 
Paper, Finest Quality, 
eavy, Super-calender- 


ed. 
Type, Clear, Large, Perfect. 


ed Edges. rranged and indexed 
No Name of Note is Omitted. 1S peg olher in it may 
No Deed Worthy of Attention 1s Left Out. be quickly found. It is ad- 
No Influential Event Fails of Recognition. mirably written, elegantly printed, and beautifully illustrated. The maps 
It is The Result of A Life Devoted to Research. in it are excellent, and greatly aid in understanding the text.” 
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Up to this time the Library of Universal History has been found 


only in the libraries of the rich and famous, or on the shelves of great 
public institutions. 
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O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but Keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
—From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Soctettes. 
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Editorial 


Here in the country’s heart, 


Where the LrasS 1S Lreen, 
Life 1s the same sweet hfe 
As tut eer hath been. 


God comes down in the rain, 
And the crop grows tall; 

This ts the country faith, 
And the best of all. 


NORMAN GALE. 


o-cof:-l we 


According to our contemporary, the CAnstan 
Register, North Carolina, a state not credited with 
many reform movements, has successfully inaugu- 
rated a plan of using convict labor for the improve- 
ment of public highways. Convicts are employed 
like other workmen, with foremen, but no guard; 
and no escapes have been made, but the roads have 
been improved. What a chance there is here for 
using convict labor without coming into conflict with 
wage-earners! Plenty of bad roads to be mended 
everywhere, and many convicts that might be im- 
proved physically and morally by such a fresh-air 
outing, 

—— 

That will be a suggestive day at the Unitarian 
meetings at the Isle of Shoals when Philip Moxom 
and W. E. Barton, pastors of Trinitarian Con- 
gregational churches, and George Batchelor and 
George L. Cheney of the Unitarian Congre- 
gational churches will join in discussing "the 
elements in which they are one. The theological, 
dogmatic line can be readily surveyed historically. 
Channing can readily be arrayed against Calvin, and 


——— = 


Priestley against Aquinas, but if the speakers speak 
for themselves only, injecting into historic terms 
modern interpretations, converting the phrases of 
dogma into their spiritual equivalents, particularly 
if the speakers are measured by their temper, open- 
ness, and liberality, we predict it will be hard to tell 
which iswhich. They will need to readjust their 
badges and take new note of their labels in order 
to realize their differences and still more their an- 
tagonisms. : 


———— | 

A Universalist minister from New Jersey writes: 
‘‘Many things have occurred since I put. my name 
to the first call for the Liberal Congress, but defec- 
tion from its principles is not one of them. I can- 
not now do more than speak my word, which I do 
on all proper occasions.’’ One of the first responses 
to the call to the annual members for renewal 


comes from a Chicago woman, ever faithful, who 


says: ‘Il am snatching a moment to send you my 


mite to the Liberal Congress, and wish much more 
than ever that | could multiply that amount by at 
least ten.’’ Such words of cheer come from many 
sides. A _ struggling Methodist minister in the 
Northwest writes: ‘‘ Money is hard to get, but I do 
not mean to have my membership in the Liberal 
Congress lapse.” A layman from Cincinnati, who 
supports a family of five on seventy-five dollars 
per month, writes: ‘‘] cannot ask you to retain my 
name on the roll much longer, and thus keep my 
standing good in the Congress, but whether you do 
or not, I will send you the money the first moment 
I can.” 


o-2o- —#9 


One of Chicago’s most valuable citizens, a man 
fitted for great enterprise and leadership, “ cele- 
brating’’ at Nonquit, Mass., was instantly killed by 
an explosion of a Fourth of July bomb. His re- 
mains were brought home to a city that was mourn- 
ing over twenty-three persons killed directly by the 
‘celebration’? at home. Over a thousand people 
are reported by the Commissioner of Health of the 
City of Chicago as having been more or less injured, 
some of them for life, some fatally, by the same 
celebration. What happened in Chicago happened 
all over the country. People were burned, shot, 
drowned, run over, frightened to death from the 
inconsiderate use of gunpowder. The day of re- 
joicing was changed to a day of terror in all our 
large cities. The situation is growing serious. A 
radical change is called for. Public sentiment must 
needs back itself up with wise legislations. Before 
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the horrors of the Fourth of July of 1897 are quite 
out of mind, let there be some executive resolves in 
the interest of the Fourth of July of 1898 and others 
to follow. Let us labor towards making Fourth of 
July a season of thought and not of noise, of joy 
and not of terror. Let the mayor rule in all cities 
on that day as on other days, and not the small boy 
who demoralizes the administrative faculties of 


father, mother, constable, policeman, mayor, and 
governor. 


e-?-o: —-s 


A sensational press despatch from Boston is 
headed ‘‘ Old Blue Laws Revived in Massachusetts,” 
and then goes on to speak of the enactment by the 
recent legislature of a law making it an offense to 
wear for purposes of ornament, the bodies or feath- 


ers of birds. ‘Blue Laws” is a term of very 
vague and uncertain connotation. A large portion 


of that code is, as is well known, mythical. Cer- 
tainly this law in question partakes of none of the 
characteristics of the supposed ‘“ Blue Laws”’ which 
invade the realm of private conscience and individual 
tastes. This law of Massachusetts is justified on 
the same ground as the law which makes it an 
offense to allow the Canada thistle or burdock to 
grow in one’s garden. Both laws are based on 
stern economic interests in which the entire com- 
munity is interested. It is no longer guess-work. 
There is abundance of scientifié evidence to prove 
that the interests of the farmer, the productiveness 
of the field, and consequently the prosperity of the 
commonwealth, are threatened, indeed, have already 
been seriously affected by this wanton waste of life 
which goes to satisfy the dictates of fashion, which 
are so strong that ethical appeal and humanitarian 
arguments have proven well-nigh powerless to cope 
with. The Massachusetts legislature has made 
actual a prophesy and a suggestion which were made 
in these columns some time ago. The dispatch in 
question adds that “the wholesale milliners who 
deal in feathers are in high dudgeon and say that 
the authorities can ruin their business at any mo- 
ment.’ We are sorry for the personal interests 
thus threatened. The law should be interpreted as 
leniently as possible in its application to those who 
find themselves in the possession of the commercial 
product, sad and ghastly as the stock may be, and 
it should be enforced with sufficient sincerity, dig- 
nity, and uniformity as to prove effectual against the 
further slaughter of the innocents. The milliners 
can easily recover by investing wisely in the sub- 
stitutes—flowers, ribbons, and what-not ornaments. 
We hope other states will follow the example of 
Massachusetts in the enactment of a law which 


deserves to be called the ‘‘ White Law”’ rather than 
the “‘ Blue Law.”’ 


The following editorial paragraph from Current 
Topics in the Youth’s Companion deserves comment 


July 22, 1897 


on account of the high source from which it comes. 
This paper, perhaps more than any other one paper 
in America, reaches the youths of this country, and 
has shaping influences which will be manifested in 
the men and women of to-morrow. The allusion is 
to John D. Rockefeller, and the apology is of the 
kind which justifies a vast amount of business mean- 
ness and commercial injustice under the guise of 
‘superior business ability.” We fear many young 
men will not discover the appeal to prejudice and 
the unproven assumptions in this short paragraph. 
It assumes that such ‘vast wealth” as is repre- 
sented by many of the multi-millionaires can be 
‘accumulated honestly’ in one lifetime. It as- 
sumes that the ‘setting aside of several million 
dollars to be used for the benefit of the less for- 
tunate in religious, moral, and educational ways,’’ is 
somehow a vindication of the character of the donor 
and a justification of his wealth. Does the twenty 
or forty million given to the cause of religion or 
morals necessarily prove either the nobility of the 
donor or the legitimacy of the wealth that reserves 
a hundred million more to be used in the furthering 
of crushing ‘‘schemes”’ and private luxuries? The 
readers of the Youth's Companion have a right to 
expect at the hands of its editors a more discrimi- 
nating and scientific use of Janguage than. that 
found in such phrases as “‘sweeping tirades of 
anarchistic newspapers against the possessors of 
wealth.”” The editor must know that such a phrase 
appeals to the prejudices, not the knowledge or 
judgment of youth and by implication, some of 
the ablest newspapers and monthlies in the country 
and some of the most conscientious editorial writers 
are included under the above odious caption. That 
the paragraph which follows should appear in such 
a paper is also a sign of the times: 

“It is not possible to be too conscientious, but it is easy to 
imagine that conscientiousness includes what it does not in- 
clude. Ina recent religious conference, a devout missionary 
objected to accepting a millionaire’s gift of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for mission purposes, on the ground 
that the rich man is not so religious as the missionary thinks 
he ought to be. This man became rich in almost the only 
way in which vast wealth can be accumulated honestly——by 
the exercise of superior business ability. He has given sub- 
stantial proofs of his deep interest in the welfare of those less 
favored pecuniarily by setting aside several million dollars to 
be used for their benefit in religious, moral, and educational 
ways, The objecting missionary evidently had been reading 
the sweeping tirades of the anarchistic newspapers against the 


possessors of wealth, and — what few intelligent readers do — 
accepting their allegations as true.” 


Shall the Child be King? 


It is a terrible thing to face the ire of several 
thousand representatives of the ‘“‘new education, 


whatever that may be. If there is anything certain 
in the professional codes of the progressive teacher 
of to-day, the edict against corporal punishment 
in schools seems. to rest on such a certainty. 
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Prof. Albion W. Small of the University of Chicago, 
provoked this ire and called in question this 
certainty at the recent meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers in Milwaukee. His own 
words have not yet been printed in full, and it is 
unfair to judge him by the sensational catch sen- 
tences of the newspapers. It is fair to hold the 
judgment in abeyance concerning the utterances 
of Professor Small, until these utterances themselves 
are examined and understood, but we venture to 
offer a few considerations on the main question at 
issue. Has there not been a tendency to drawa 
superficial distinction between corporal and moral 
suasion? Is it always easy to tell which is 
the more brutal application of force, the ting- 
Which is 
the greater indignity to the individuality of the 
child, a corrective slap or a _ withering rebuke, 
a biting Was not Small 
right in suggesting that anarchy itself takes root in 


the modern dethronement of parents’ rule in the 


ling switch or the stinging tongue? 


sarcasm? Professor 


home, which leads logically to the next step, the 


dethronement of the teachers’ dominion in the 


school. Inthe recoil from the over-sternness of 
our Puritan forefathers, and in the sudden unpar- 
alleled growth of luxury, physical privileges, 4nd 
(material ascendancy, have we not swung into the 
“Opposite error where children’s wishes are con- 
sulted more often than children’s needs, and the 
feelings of the child respected oftentimes to the cost 
of the development and discipline of that child? 
Are not teachers and parents both often found 
arguing with intellects that in the nature of the case 
are not ripe for the argument, who cannot see or 
feel the full bearings of the question in hand? 
Children have a right to rest for the time being in 
the superior judgment of their elders concerning 
many questions. Is it not good for the child, as 
well as for the man, to early acquire the grace of 
obedience? Cushion this world as we will, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that it is a stern old world. 
The conditions of life, even in its lower forms, are 
inexorable. The conditions of the higher life are 
still more exacting. 

Professor Small is reported in the interview as 
saying: ‘Parent, teacher, police officer, judge, and 
jailer are in their way the friends and helpers of all 
good people. 
towards exceptional people who show instincts of 
enmity towards the rest. Charge the teacher with 
the duty of exercising the petty bodily severities 
needed for juvenile correction to save them from the 
more rigorous correction of constable and turnkey.” 

‘Social morality ” is a phrase used by Dr. Small, 
and a most pregnant phrase it is. The child is 

ethically related to his associates in the school. 
The question of adjustment is not simply to his 
teacher or to his lessons, but also adjustment to the 


They have a mission of severity 
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improvised commonwealth, the well-being of the 
little community whose privileges he shares, whose 
rights he must not invade with impunity. If there 
are ever times in the larger community when the 
strong hand of the government should be placed 
upon the shoulder of the wrongdoer, and he be com- 
pelled to be law-abiding; may there not be a time 
in the economy of the minor community when it is 
the duty of the.teacher to keep the child ‘in its 
place’? And it is possible that the noblest sora/ 
argument to be given sometimes is the argument of 
prompt adjustment. 
is the gentle hand. 


The firm hand of the surgeon 
The decided grasp is the kind 
It is good for the child to rest its childish 
soul in the strength of the judgment of its superiors, 
which sometimes must bless by hurting, soothe by 
thwarting, advance its interests by curbing its way- 
wardness. 


grasp. 


In the elaboration of the graded system of our 
public schools, the teacher, who ought to be the 
unit of measure, the storage-battery from which 
emanates power, 1s sometimes fettered, denuded of 
her personality, first, by the encroachment of the 
“management”; which can be cognizant only of 
general principles, where special conditions often 
alter cases. There is a great loss of moral potency 
when the details of the school and the moral 
atmosphere of the schoolroom 
directed —or misdirected 
‘central’’ office. 


are conditioned, 
and shaped from a 


In the second place, the per- 
sonality of the teacher is invaded by the clamors, 
elections, and selections of the children themselves. 
Children who are accustomed to having pretty much 
their own way at home, who are busy in the modern 
industry of bringing up their parents in the way they 
should go, naturally carry their business to the 
schoolroom, and presume to elect their action and 
conduct on many lines and concerning many things 
of which they are incompetent at the time to render 
the highest judgment, or to act according to the 
noblest wisdom. 

We recently called attention to a manifestation of 
this flagrant delegation of wisdom and judgment on 
the part of teacher and parent to immature children 
themselves. At the recent graduation exercises in 
Chicago the graduating classes proceeded to hire 
expensive halls in the heart of the city far removed 
from their own territory, published elaborate pro- 
grammes, provided costly accessories of music, call- 
ing for the conventional costliness of personal flow- 
ers and gifts, all at their own expense. This meant 
that some poor children were taxed who ought not to 
have been taxed. The exercises were transferred 
from the daylight into the evening. It became a 
spectacle, an exhibition rather than a noble, dignified 
recognition of good work done by the children on 
the part of the representatives of the state, the ofh- 
cers and teachers of the public schools. This juve- 
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nile government was carried further, we believe, in 
the public schools of Chicago than in any university 
or college that we know of. Even the premature 
advancement of the grammar grades was dignified 
with similar elaborated social and adult decorations, 
oftentimes leaving the school building and school 
grounds in order to have more fitting settings, and 
imposing display of premature honors and oftentime 
precocious talent and superficial attainments. 

In all this we are not arguing for any retrogres- 
sion. The rod is hopelessly antiquated. 
be no return to birch rule. 


There will 
Dr. Small is too wise a 
man to be suspected of dealing in any wishes or 
arguments looking in that way, but it is right at all 
times to call fora rule of the competent. We would 
reinstall the teacher and reinstate the mother in 
their high claim of directing, leading, and, as is often 
the need, ruling the child. 

These words of Dr. Small, as reported in the C/z- 
cago Lribune, may have in them the overstatement 
of extempore speech, but they nevertheless point to 
important truths and call for serious reflection: 


There is a mistaken policy in theoperation of some of our 
schools, however, which is doing what it can, and it is much, 
to make not patriots, but anarchists, It is the policy of prac- 
tically leaving the pupils themselves to fix the standard of their 
own conduct. That is right which they consent to treat as 
right, and nothing is positively binding uponthem unless they 
agree. Weare covering it up with fine phrases, but the fact 
is that a great many schools have surrendered to the unwise 
parents, who have previously capitulated to their unruly chil- 
dren, Theabolition of corporal punishment in schools is only 


an incidentinthis surrender. The policy of which abolition of 


corporal punishment is an incident is virtual treason against 
sovereign moral law. 


The Z7rdune, in commenting upon the National 
Educational Association, well calls it ‘‘a most im- 
pressive event at which fifteen thousand teachers, 
representing the sixteen million pupils of the schools 
of America, found a surprisingly wide range of vital 
questions to be talked over,’’ and it further says 
that the 


One insistent question which got pushed into greatest prom- 
inence was this: What, in short, is the moral product of the 
teaching and discipline of the public schools, and are they do- 
ing all that they might be made to doin order to secure the 
best results in personal character and theright kind of citizen- 
ship? 


College Honor versus Honors. 


Harper's Weekly makes a strong point of what it 
calls ‘‘The Double Standard of Morals.” It tells 
us that the president of Harvard reports an at- 
tempt on the part of the dean of that institution to 
change the standard of judgment concerning hon- 
esty in examinations. It is a generally conceded 
fact that college boys do not consider it a sin to 
crib or in any way pass an examination without 
reaily being able openly to answer the required 
questions. 

The prevailing sentiment has been that while a 
man was trying for honors, or was entered in a com- 
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petition for some reward of scholarship, he might not 
reconcile it to his sense of honor to use illicit means 
for getting good marks, the man who was merely 
trying to pass the examination on which his stay in 
college depended need not be squeamish, but was 
excusable in cheating if he chose to take the risk. 
To this sentiment the dean and the administrative 
board of the college have strong objections. They 
declare that it is a part of the double standard of 
morals which prevails more or less in all colleges, 
and under which students jealously demand to be 
treated as men, take advantage of the instructors 
who treat them so, and excuse themselves on the 
ground that, after all, they are only boys. 

But the case does not go alone. There is about 
our colleges a medievalism in many other ways. 
The lawlessness that is often manifested is not a 
matter that belongs to the boys but is a part of the 
institution. The same lads elsewhere would never 
think of doing what they conceive to be quite the 
proper thing for college life. The reform needed is 
evidently in the colleges themselves. Have they 
not retained certain old elements and traditions that 
should be got rid of? Hazing is of course in every- 
body's mind; but hazing is only the grosser, ruder 
form of barbarism that is tolerated. College life is 
clannish and selfish, and it is with a delicious sense 
of relief that we pick up a card from Syracuse Uni- 
versity to the following effect: ‘‘ We, members of 


the college Y. M. C. A., are looking forward with 


pleasure to the time we can welcome you personally 


to our university. We want your help. We want 


If you should need assistance during 
the first week in arranging your college work, you 
will find members of the respective associations in 
their commodious rooms, who will regard it a pleas- 
ure to aid you in any way they can. We assure you 
a cordial welcome.’ 

What is the whole honor system that is plastered 
all over our colleges but the establishment of a false 
code of honor? It is honors in place of honor. It 
is not questioned but that many of the prizes are 
carried off unjustly; oftener taken by direct fraud. 
The spirit of working for the sake of knowledge 
still better to be able to use knowledge for 
grand ends is out of sight. .There is an imme- 
diate and perceptible letting down of the study 
standard of our boys as they enter college. They 
begin to work for lower ends, for prize-honors glory. 
At the end of the course many of the best workers 
go away disappointed and empty-handed. Is it not 
possible to set these lads on the road of honor as 
easily as on that of honors? The laboratories are 
doing something to rescue a few and establish in 
them a higher conception of the end of studies, but 
many are being spoiled. | 

Why not readjust our colleges to modern ways 
and needs? Why keep up class examinations at 


to help you. 
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all? These are only appropriate to lecture courses; 
as now used they are a constant interference to 
study, and take up two weeks of each twelve with a 
rush, and also this drift toward—let us state it mildly 
with the Harvard dean—a double set of morals. 
Little comes of it. It goes with a disgust for study. 
Reviews constantly carried would be far more use- 
ful; but equally important is it to rid our colleges 
of another result of the present system, that is the 
idea that all is right if the examination is passed. 
This is the end, a false end. The boy loses sight 
of a love for study and enthusiasm for study that 
will lift him out of ruts and drudgery. He com- 
plains of a teacher who tries fo get a great deal 
of work done. They desire as little as possible. 
The result is that much less really is accomplished 
in our colleges than could be under a rational and 
humane system. 

We are quite unwilling to accord in the slightest 
degree with Harper's Weekly when it adds that this 
double standard of morals is a part of boyishness; 
and as long as boys continue to be boys, it is proba- 


ble that it will continue to exist. Our colleges need 
to be revolutionized and modernized. Get rid of 
gowns and all. sorts of old conventual toggery. 
Abolish prizes, and set the boys to work as they do 
in common schools. Displace honors with honor, 
and you will find that the modern boy is neither a 
rowdy nor incapable of the keenest sense of honor. 
Your double standard of morals is medieval morals 
dovetailed onto modern morals. It is not a natural 
conjunction. It is the old nionk in his gown hug- 
ging Thomas Aquinas with one arm, while he tries 
to be equally affectionate toward Charles Darwin 


with the other. 
BKB. FP. P. 


>-2o-: —J! 


Penny Savings System of Chicago. 


Some time ago Rev. R. A. White, pastor of Stewart 
Avenue Universalist Church, who had been interested 
in a similar society in the East, explained the penny 
savings system to the executive committee of the 
Civic Federation at its request, and the plan met 
with unanimous approval. The committee was at 
once appointed to take the matter in hand, looking 
toward the establishment of a similar system for 
Chicago. The Civic Federation was requested to 
inaugurate and foster this system of small savings, 
which goes to the root of the whole matter of much 


of civic poverty and distress. All who work among 
the poor soon discover that one reason of their 
poverty is the lack of habits of saving when they 
have an income. This system aims to reach that 
Class of people primarily, though it is equally valu- 
able for children in any circumstances in life with 
Whom it is desirable to foster habits of thrift and 
economy. 

The average person, who has only small sums to 
save, can usually find no bank which takes sums 
less than one or two dollars, and even these are 
usually so far removed from him that he is never 
tempted to use them. 
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The committee of the penny savings system aims 
to act as an agent between the small saver and some 
reputable savings bank. The system, in brief, is as 
follows: 

There is a central office at 164 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, rooms of Civic Federation, where are to 
be obtained stamps, stamp-cards, etc. There are 
branch stations established wherever a responsible 
person thinks he can induce a number of persons 
to save, as in boys’ or girls’ clubs, large shops, 
factories, etc. The local agent, as the promoter of 
such a local station is called, obtains from the central 
office as many stamp-cards as he.thinks he is likely 
to have depositors, and buys there stamps of dif- 
ferent denominations. [To each person wishing to 
become a depositor the local agent gives a card, 
and sells stamps to the amount of the deposit. 
These stamps must be pasted on the card. When 
the local agent has sold all his stamps, he has_ been 
reimbursed the amount he originally paid in at the 
central office, and with this money may buy more. 
A branch station may be run indefinitely on an 
original advance of from $5 to $25. 

The system recommends itself for its simplicity, 
the entire bookkeeping being done in one office, 
while the branches may sell to thousands of deposi- 
tors whom the central office alone could never reach. 
It recommends itself as an attractive form of saving, 
and as reaching a large number of persons whose 
pennies have gone before they reach the sum which 
it seems to them worth while to deposit in a sav- 
ings bank. It incourages thrift and industry. The 
society itself can afford to pay no interest, since 
the expense of printing, stamps, cards, and circulars, 
with other incidental expenses, will exceed the 
interest accruing omsuch deposits as the society may 
be able to make inthe bank. Au? tt is an essential 
part of the scheme that depositors should be urged 
to open an account with some first-class savings 
bank as soon as their savings amount to $3 or more, 
where interest will be paid them. It is hoped that 
those who are employers of labor, or who meet 
those who have not yet formed the habit of saving, 
will establish branches and help on an enterprise 
which is sure to become a factor in the encourage- 
ment of thrift and self-respect. 

The system is carefully guarded against any 
possible fraud, or loss to depositors. The small 
depositor at the local station is insured against loss, 
since the local agent has already made a deposit at 
the central office to the extent of the number of 
stamps he has for sale, and, in case of the dissolution 
of a local station, the unredeemed stamps of that 
station are redeemable at the central office. The 
local agent is assured against any loss, for his 
unsold and canceled stamps, in case he wishes 
to discontinue his office, will be redeemed at the 
central office. The system is a modification of the 
postal savings banks of Europe, and has been in 
existence in this country some eleven or twelve 
years. It has proven a success in Boston, New 
York, and some sixty other cities and towns in the 
United States, and in every case has proven a potent 
factor in the solution of the social problems of pov- 
erty and thriftlessness. 

For further particulars, communicate with Rev. 
R. A. White, Station O, Chicago, or apply to the 
cashier, Harriet M. Van Der Vaart, at the central 

office, 164 Dearborn Street,Room 215. R. A. W. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to all forms of thought: Everyone Re- 
sponsible for His Own. 


The Hills of the Lord. 


God plowed, one day, with an earthquake, 
And drove his furrows deep; 
The huddling plains upstarted, 
The hills were all aleap; 
But that is the mountain’s secret, 
Aye hidden in his breast; 
‘*God’s peace is everlasting,” 
Are the dreamwords of their rest. 


He hath made them the haunts of beauty, 
The home elect of his grace; 

He spreadeth his morning upon them, 
His sunsets lighten their face, 

His thunders tread in music 
Of footfalls echoing long, 

And carry majestic greeting 
Around the silent throng. 


His winds bring messages to them, 
Wild storm-news from the main; 
They sing it down to the valleys 
In the love-song of the rain, 
Gyeen tribes from far come trooping, 
fAnd over the uplands flock; 
He hath woven the hours together 
As a robe for his risen rock. 


They are nurseries for young rivers, 
Nests for the flying cloud, 
Homesteads for newborn races, 
Masterful, free, and proud. 
The people of tired cities 
Come up to their shrines and pray; 
God freshens again within them, 
As he passes by all day. 


And, lo! I have caught their secret, 
The beauty deeper than all! 
This faith—that life’s hard moments, 
When jarring sorrows befall, 
Are but God plowing his mountains, 
And those mountains yet shall be 
The source of his grace and freshness, 
And peace everlasting to me. 
— William C. Gannett, 


Maria Candelaria. 


The early history of Mexico and Central America 
abounds in incidents of dramatic interest quite un- 
known to the ordinary reader. One of these, from 
the history of the Tzendal Indians of Chiapas has 
just been dramatized by the well-known ethnologist, 
Dr. D. G. Brinton. 

The southmost state of Mexico is Chiapas. With- 
in its borders to-day dwell thirteen Indian tribes, 
most of which still retain their ancient language or 
dialect. Among them the ancient dress, old cus- 
toms, and the native religion, still in some measure 
survive. The old.gods, sacrifices and rites still ex- 
ist, though naturally modified. Nagualism lives. 
At the time of the conquest the Tzendals were far 
along in culture. They were agriculturists, artisans 
and merchants, their architecture in brick and stone 
was imposing, their governments were centralized 
and powerful, and they had developed a system of 
hieroglyphic writing far superior to the pictography 
of other tribes. 

The conquest of this people by the Spaniards was 


about 1523-1524. In 1528 an insurrection took 


place. After it was suppressed, the Christianizing 
and enslavement of the people progressed rapidly. 
In 1712, nearly two centuries after their first subju- 
gation, an extraordinary outbreak occurred. An 
Indian girl of the town of Cancuc, who was then 
about twenty years of age, was the chief figure in 
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the events of the time. The niece of a famed 
Nagual, she had been accustomed to mystery and 
incantation from childhood. An apparition of the 
Holy Virgin demanded the erection of a new chapel 
wherein this girl and Gomez, her uncle, were to 
officiate. The villagers at once erected the chapel 
which soon became the very focus of revolutionary 
spirit. Plans for emancipation were formed and 
the girl, in trances, conveyed the will of the ancient 
gods. Father Simon de Lara, the local priest, in 
vain tried to stem the tide, ordering the chapel de- 
stroyed and pagan services discontinued. Later, 
orders from the Bishop were ignored. The spirit of 
revolution spread and armed outbreaks took place 
in several towns. At Chilun, the Indians attacked 
a worshiping congregation, killed three priests at 
the altar, and cut men, women, and children to 
pieces in the church; at Occhuc two friars were 
thrown into pits and stoned to death; at Simijovel, 
the church was burned and the priest hanged, at 
Tonala, the priest was killed at the altar. 

On August 10th a grand festival was celebrated.. 
at Cancuc and Maria Candelaria was at the height 
of her power. But just then faction arose. The 
inspired maiden resorted to extreme measures. Mal- 
contents were burned alive, or flogged to death, her 
aunt was hanged. Her cause was waning. Vas- 
quez, her general, was beaten at Huistlan, October 
20th. By November 1oth the Spanish force was 
closeto Cancuc. In place of Vasquez, a young man— 
Juan Garcia, lover of Maria Candelaria—led the In- 
dians, who were reduced and disheartened. They 
were defeated. Maria and Gomez disappeared for- 
ever. The Indian struggle ended in failure. 

It is the closing part of the revolution which 
Brinton dramatizes. The study is a careful one; a 
few passages will show its character. The first hos- 
tile suggestion is made by Magdalena, aunt of 
Maria, who is herself a Nagual, jealous and ambi- 
tious. She instills a fear into the mind of Gomez, 


MAGDALENA: 
I like not, uncle, thus to see you put 
Unwavering credence in that girl’s vagaries. 
I hold her quite as dear as you—but yet, 
I doubt a girl’s a prophet when in love, 
Or else they’d never make such sorry choice, 
And never be the fools they often are; 
And so I think Maria’s— 


GoMEzZ (alarmed): Maria’s what? 


MAGDALENA: 
Too much in love to live among the gods, 
When handsome Juan Garcia is in sight. 


The idea troubles Gomez, who summons the girl 
before himself and Vasquez (who had just suffered 
defeat at Huistlan). Grieved, she repels the sug- 
gestion that any but the noblest motives impel her. 

MARIA (coming forward ): 

You, worthy uncle, and you, valiant chieftain, 
Shed to my bitter aunt I do not speak), 

ou wrong me deeply both in thought and word. 
I have no shameful fervors to conceal, 
No thought to hide, no act to cover o’er. 
As they believe me, so I am in south, 
One who is chosen by our ancient gods 
To speak their will, to order forth our braves, 
And drive the cursed Christians from our land. 

Geronymo is a traitor spying for the Spaniards. 
Though a full Indian he longs for gold, fears the 
Spaniards, hates Garcia (who is one fourth Spanish 
blood), loves Magdalena. He promises his Spanish 
employers to murder Vasquez. He seeks help in 
this from Magdalena and Juan Garcia. When 


finally deciding fully to play the traitor, he says: 
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GERONYMO (alone): 
Now must I finally decide my course :— 
Or with the damned Spaniard to abide,— 
Who will, for sure, reward my treachery well— 
Or with my native kinsmen take my chance 
The last is that which I should rather choose 
Had I strong hope their cause would win success,—- 
But I have none—there’s Magdalena, too, 
The woman whom I love and she loves not 
The upstart niece, who overrules us all 
With a rod rougher than a Spanish scourge. 
Vasquez suspects me not, and easily he 
Will see me secretly, and thus give chance 
To save my kin dal verve the Spaniard too, 
By letting his red blood with this steel blue. 


Old Gomez feels uneasy still over the suggestion 
made by Magdalena. In response to his doubt the 
niece says: 

MARIA: 

I wonder not to hear you thus inquire, 

For well I know that Magdalena’s words 

Have left a rankling fear within your breast 

That I for love of Garcia might desert 

The holy cause on which we ‘ve staked our lives. 
Well too, I know, that Juan Garcia’s heart 

Burns more for me than for our sacred aims: 

And this it is that makes me passing sad, 

For I am not of those who wisha love 

Fed with the flesh of animal desire, 

But are, and are alone, which finds its food 

In sharing noble thoughts and planning deeds 

Which shall outshine the common aims of life. 
I sent for Juan Garcia here to-night, 

And he must choose to rise above himself 

And reach the upper levels of my soul,— 

Or else the end has come for both our loves. 


She puts him to the test, and he proves worthy. 
Just afterward Juan is met by Geronymo, who asks 
his help, having already gained that of Magdalena. 


GERON.: Ere that hour comes he’! sleep to wake no more. 
Look you here (shows the dagger), with this royal lancet i’ll 
let his blood this eve. 

JUAN (rising and pacing in thought, aside): 1 must estop 
this devilish plot. My stronger arm can wrest the dagger 
from him now and drive it to his heart. But, no; a public 
vengeance should on him alight, where all may know the 
cause. (Zo Geron.) This eve you say? You ’ve planned it 
well, But let me think it over, and on the plaza when the 
sun goes down we'll settle it between us. (Exit Juan.) 

GERON, (to Magdalena): By the holy Grandmother of God, 
Magdalena, he falls as easily into our hands asa ripe zapote 
when one shakes the tree. That shows what faithless cur- 
rents run in white men’s veins. 

MAGDALENA: Are you sure of him? To me he seems 
not over-warm, 


GERON.: 

Is there any warmth in a white man’s blood when he is 
after gold? The only way to warm them is to melt it and 
pour it down their accursed throats as our ancestors did. But 
Juan is ours. 


While not carrying out his original plan of assas- 
sination, Goronymo spreads dissension and sedition 
among the people and finally does murder Vasquez. 
The people despair but Juan Garcia encourages 
them, offering himself to lead. Official approbation 
of his service is needed. Maria is consulted. 


MARIA (t2 a trance): 
A traitor’s hand you see? ‘A bloody knife? 
Then ponder this from me—through Death comes Life. 
Of battles lost you hear? Your men in flight? 
Be not perturbed by fear; the gods do right. 
Why roars the raging rain, the winter’s flood, 
But that the spring again shall make all good? 


(Waking from the trance.) 


Ah, you are here, my friends, and I know well 

That which your hearts are leaping forth to tell; 

For while I watched the tortoise yesternight, 

The future shone before me clear in sight. 

I saw our warriors burn the Spanish towns, 

Strangle the bishops, rend their priestly gowns, 

Their men and women’whelmed beneath their towers, 
From sea to seathe land was wholly ours. 

A banner saw I spread our troops before, 

And in it Juan Garcia’s name they bore. 


2+ « 


The villagers applaud. The old Nagual then 


Speaks: 
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GOMEZ: 
I told you that she knows the hidden speech, 
Fraught with the future of our tribe and race, 
And now in solemn form she will anoint 
The daring captain chosen by the gods 
To lead you forth to certain victory. 
Juan, advance. [Juan approaches Gomez. | 
Are you prepared at this supreme hour, 
To cast aside all other thought or aim 
Than that of freeing our oppresséd race 
From their long slavery to the tyrant whites? 
JUAN: 
With all my heart and soul I am. 


Under the new leader the struggle proceeds. 
But the patriots are unsuccessful. They are driven 
back from the village to the edge of a wild abyss. 
Father Simon and the Spanish leader are in the pur- 
suing band. They order Geronymo to point out 
the insurgent leaders. Apparently yielding Juan 
Garcia plunges his sword into the traitor’s breast, 
but is then shot down. 


MARIA (rushes forward): 
The wrath of all the gods I hurl upon you, 
You Christian dogs and murderous miscreants! 
You ’ve slain a hero nobler than your king, 
May the high heavens pour their curses down 
As thick as hailstones in a summer storm 
When Huxacan lets loose the raging winds, 
On you and all your race and kin. 


FATHER SIMON: 
Silence, Maria, dare you thus to speak 
To me, who taught your infant lips to pray; 
To me, your priest and father in the Lord, 
Who poured the holy water on your head, 
And thus assured your soul to heavenly life 
If you resisted the allures of hell? 
Kneel down before this token and proclaim 

[Lifts up the crucifix; soldiers kneel, Marta stands.| 

To all here present that you now abjure 
The devil and his works that threat your soul. 


MARIA (Lapses into a trance) : 
Oh! Foolish priest! my mind is filled with light, 
A heavenly light, through which I see afar 
To after ages, when a greater God 
Than any that thou knoweth shall instruct 
A wider charity for all men’s creeds. 
Your church no longer shall enslave their minds, 
Your king’s commandments find no echo here; 
Our race shall breathe in freedom once again, 
From their own lineage choosing their own lords’ 
All this I see, and then my dismal fall 
Will draw sad tears from sympathetic eyes 
And touch in kindly hearts responsive chords. 

The drama ends with a sudden plunge by the 
virgin and Gomez into the abyss: really they swing 
by hanging vines into a hidden and almost unknown 
Nagual cave, where they are safe. 

Dr. Brinton has aimed to follow closely sober 
history and actual Indian life. 
dramatic picture might be drawn of another much 
more recent uprising, in the same district and by 
the same people. This was in 1869, and in it too, 
the leader 


Checheb. FREDERICK STARR. 


Aspiration. 
There is a height above the light 
Where sleep the nebula, 


Which who attain a life shall gain 
That shall forever be. 


There is a name above all fame, 
Lone spoken by a star, 

In goodness pure and virtue sure 
Which malice can not mar. 


The way is long though wing be strong 
To bear thee to that height, 

The path is lone and many a moan 
Escapeth in that flight. 


But who shall weep in that path deep 
And wing the wastes above, 
Beyond its night shall find a light 
Whose waves vibrate with love. 
—PERRY MARSHALL. 
New Salem, Mass. 
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A United Liberal Church. 


The recent convention of Universalists in this city 
was marked by several notable features, especially 
the joint conference between representatives of that 
body and of the Unitarians. The resolution by 
which this was brought about was introduced into 
the Universalist convention at Anoka last year 
by Kev. Marion D. Shutter of the Church of the 
Redeemer. The object of the conference was to 
cultivate a closer acquaintance and more fraternal co- 
operation between these two liberal denominations. 
Several steps in this direction have already been 
taken in Minnesota. About four years ago the 
liberal women of the twin cities organized, and have 
held monthly meetings ever since. Nearly three 
years ago the Sunday school workers in the two 
denominations came together, and have also held 
meetings every month, which have been of great 
practical value in Sunday school work. The third 
step, the joint conference, has just been taken; and 
the time may come when both conventions will be 
held at the same place and upon the same dates, 
with religious and literary exercises in common and 
separate sessions for business. This is the aim and 
hope of the promoters of the scheme. 

That these movements are in the right direction 
cannot be doubted, except by those who would 
exalt sectarianism over principle. The tendencies 
of this age are towards unity. Division in Chris- 
tendom may have wrought for freedom of thought 
and missionary zeal in the past; but these objects 
having been attained, division to- day, except upon 
vital and fundamental grounds, is simply an anach- 
ronism and an impertinence. Such grounds do not 
any longer exist between Universalists and Uni- 
tarians. While there are differences among indi- 
viduals and _ individual churches, Mr. Shutter 
clearly pointed out, in a sermon published in the 
/imes some months ago, that in thought, in spirit, 
and in aim, the two denominations are substan- 
tially one to-day. 

Each of these denominations is numerically 
small, but has exerted an immense influence upon 
the world’s religious beliefs. Orthodoxy has been 
wonderfully modified. Liberal sentiments have 
been growing rapidly, in spite of creeds that do not 
change. People in all churches have thought them- 
selves far beyond their established standards. Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians, united, with one large body, 
or, at least, working understandingly and harmo- 
niously together, might exercise a larger intellectual 
leadership in the future than in the past. It is to 
be hoped that prejudices, transmitted from other 
days, will not be allowed to prevent the realization, 
in some form, of a united liberal church.—MW/22me- 
apolts Sunday Times. 


Correspondence. 


Horace Greeley and Wine. 


Within the last thirty years there has been an in- 
telligent demand, in cities all over the civilized 


world, for pure water, and now the traveler can 
safely use it. But thirty years ago it was different. 
I remember well the first time Horace Greeley was 
coming to dine with us in Paris, I almost dreaded 
having wine served at table, knowing his strong 
prejudice against its use. But I would not make 
any change on his account. He looked surprised, 
and said, ‘‘ Do you drink wine?” 
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/.—“ Yes; do you?” 

Hlorace.—‘' No! and this lime water is killing me.” 

/.—‘‘ You better do as we do, put a little claret 
in it.”’ 

Horace.—‘ No—I will not.” 

/.—‘‘ Will you die first? ”’ 

Hlorace.—‘ 1 will say as one soldier did, ‘ victory 
or cripple,’ when others cried ‘ victory or death.’ ”’ 

Also Greeley would not drink tea or coffee; so 
after that, when he came, I had prepared for him tea 
of the herb pepperment, “with cream and sugar, 
softened well,’’ of which he drank abundantly, and 
happily. REBECCA B. SPRING. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Shameful Advertisement; 


To THE Epitor oF NEw UNITy:— 

Permit me to say Amen/ most heartily to the 
protest of your correspondent on page 306, against 
the ‘‘Shameful business,” still tolerated by the rep- 
utable press—throughout the country, it would 
seem—of printing often with almost obscene cuts, 
indecent and corrupting advertisements. The lot- 
tery that goes with them is by comparison of trifling 
moment. It would be a curious study for some ex- 
pert in ethics to determine how men, personally 
decent, perhaps with refined families of boys and 
girls, can admit, apparently without the slightest 
hesitation, these devilish things to their papers. 
Can anything show more forcibly the blinding 
power of money? 

A few years ago I wrote to the editor or pub- 
lisher—perhaps he was both—of one of the leading 
and most influential dailies in New England, whose 
political editorials I have long considered among 
the very ablest as well as fairest and most righteous 
of any in the land, and after referring pleasantly to 
the interest I felt in the discovery that he was a 
Unitarian, I entered a kindly but most “earnest pro- 
test against this advertising material with which his 
paper was poluted. He replied amiably and asked 
if 1 was not making a mountain out of a molehill, 
for ‘‘who ever reads these things? ”’ 

As if the advertiser spent these thousands and 
thousands of dollars just for the fun of it! and then 
kept on doing it, month after month and year after 
year, and as if the mails were not known to be 
groaning with the two resulting counter-currents of 
credulity on the one hand and nastiness on the 
other. To my second letter of renewed remon- 
strance, the reply came,—practically a ‘‘confession 
and avoidance,” as the lawyers, say,—‘‘ Then you 
must have been looking for the bad things’ ‘;—as if 
one needed to sniff hard to perceive bad smells 
when compelled to stand over a sewer drain, or as 
if one could take upa town or country sheet to-day 
without the likelihood of having these things stare 
him in the face. 

But even if laws or their executors permit these 
things, how can decent men justify to themselves 
the printing of them, even if the monstrous absurdity 
were admissible that ‘nobody reads them’? 
Honor to the Chnstian Kegister and your own sheet, 
that in spite of the terrible temptation of the bribe, 
they have stood firm for the things just and pure, 
things lovely and of good report. 

Cordially yours, 

Gouverneur, N. Y., June 21. 


H. D. CATLIN. 


There is in THE Unity of the 17th of June an article by J. T. Sunderland, 
‘*Need The Traveler Drink Wine?”’ 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


lift up thy votce 
be not afraid 


July 22, 


“ Get thee up into the high mountain ; 
with strength: 


Observations of a Layman. 


A layman who is much interested in the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom on earth, and who has 
felt encouraged and helped by the practical Chris- 
tian thoughts put forth by the advanced thinkers 
and writers of to-day, thinks that his experience and 
observation, extending over a somewhat lengthy life, 
may be helpful to some other layman who is seeking 
to fit himself for life’s duties, or has got muddled 
in his theology. 

Layman’s religious instruction was Congregational 
and strongly Calvanistic. The effect was to con- 
vince him early in life that only a few are elected, 
and so only a few could be saved, therefore his 
chance was a very slim one. He well remembers 
looking upon his little ‘“ black-and-tan ” playmate 
with envy, because when he died he would not have 
to be tormented forever for having been born a 
descendant of Adam. Later, in his teens, he was told 
there was a scheme of conversion by which man 
could be saved from the consequences of his sinful 
condition without regard to the question of election. 
At any rate, people were reported as being saved by 
this plan, or scheme, at a revival meeting in a neigh- 
boring township. He therefore went to those meet- 
ings, did as he was told to do, and was reckoned a 
convert. He certainly felt very grateful, and greatly 
rejoiced that he had gotten out from under God's 
wrath that had been hanging over him thus far in 
life. He certainly was changed from a frivolous, 
fun-loving youth to a serious-minded young man. 
He united with the church by subscribing to a creed 
that he knew as much about as he did about a prob- 
lem in geometry that he had never studied. He 
now thinks a church covenant a much better bond 
of union than the best creed that can be formulated. 
For a man growing in the knowledge of our Lord 
must change his creed just as fast and as far as he 
oTOWS. 

But Layman soon found that getting converted 
and into a church was not all that was necessary to 
insure salvation. He read in his Bible, ‘‘ Believe 
and be baptized and be saved.’’ This seemed to 
him to be a very important text, and he wondered 
what it was that was so important to believe, that 
God had offered the prize of salvation for its attain- 
ment. So for over twenty years he searched the 
Scriptures, often consulting the five large commen- 
taries which he kept at hand. He also listened 
attentively to different preachers, and asked ques- 
tions of.numerous Bible students, but never found a 
system of theology so superior to all others that it 
could be relied upon as the belief for which God had 
offered the great prize. 

About this time Layman heard a sermon on the 
atonement that seemed to controvert the orthodox 
or Jewish idea that it was God who was appeased, 
reconciled, or changed in some way by the suffer- 
ings of Christ. The doctrine attacked was called 
the atonement, as though it were the only one. 
Layman, greatly alarmed, went to the most intelli- 
gent Sunday school teacher he ever knew, with the 
question, ‘Is that preacher off the track, or not?”’ 
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But instead of an answer he got advice, which was, 
‘“ Think for yourself”’ The advice was taken, and 
the new theory of atonement, in which man was the 
being who was appeased, reconciled, and changed, 
was found to have plenty of Bible and good sense 
back of it. 

Again, another preacher was heard to affirm, with 
much vehemence and assurance, that in writing the 
Bible God used man, not as a fenman, but as a pen. 
But Layman, thinking that he had discovered evi- 
dence of a human element in the writings of the Bible, 
doubted the truthfulness of the dogmatic ministerial 
assertion. So he asked an intelligent minister, now 
president of an Eastern college, ‘‘Are inspiration and 
infallibility convertible terms?’’ The answer came 
quick and sharp, ‘‘/Vo, str/’’ Layman’s reason being 
thus fortified, he commenced the study of the Bible 
just as he would any other book, laying aside all so- 

called biblical helps that had so confused him in the 

past. He began studying the Bible by studying the 
various subjects treated therein, using ‘‘ Cruden’s 
Concordance,” which directed him to every place in 
the Bible where the subject under consideration was 
spoken of. He then considered who was the speaker, 
to whom he spoke, and for what purpose. When 
the evidence was all in, he weighed it, using his 
common sense just as he had in many instances as a 
juryman in a court of justice. And what he wants 
to say now is that the Bible, read with common eyes, 
is a very common-sense book. His creed now is a 
mixture of digested Bible and common sense. He 
holds very firmly to it at present, but will change 
very quickly whenever he finds a creed with more 
‘Bible and more good sense. 

Layman started in to tell what he had found, and 
what he had failed to find taught in the Bible, and 
finds he has been longer in getting to his subject 
than he expected. One of the things that Layman 
fails to find is that the all-wise God ever put man on 
probation (‘trial for proof’) to find out what to do 
with him. As he does not find the word probation 
in the Bible, and, from what we know of God, any 
necessity for any such proceeding, he is left to con- 
clude that it is an invention of theologians made for 
the purpose of filling in a weak spot in their creed 
or plan of salvation. Observe that denying that this 
is a state of probation is not saying that God has 
not placed us here for a wise purpose, and if that 
purpose is what Layman claims, and what B. Fay 
Mills and other prominent ministers are preaching, 
namely, the formation of character, then who can 
conceive of a better place than this world for that 
purpose? 

It is true that God, knowing human lack of pre- 
science, did ask man to put Him on probation (trial 
by proof), Mal. iii, 10; but God’s necessity to so 
learn about man, Layman cannot find taught in the 
Bible. Looking through the Old Testament, one 
finds that the people were continually under the im- 
pression that their God was angry, that He was not 
only ‘‘angry every day,’ but He was often “ filled 
with fierce anger and wrath.’ Wasthis true? Anger 
in a human being is always a sign of weakness. Is 
God weak? The Bible says anger rests in the 
bosom of fools. Is Godafool? Orcan it be possi- 
ble that He has set a higher standard for man to 
live up to than he practices Himself? Again, their 
worship was a worship of fear. How could it be 
otherwise? Who could love the power they were 
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so much in fearof? Their atoning sacrifices always 
contemplated a change in an angry God. Can any- 
one suppose for a moment that God was pleased 
with sucha horrid conception of Himself, or with the 
service of fear which it engendered? 

Layman meets many good people who think 
Christ has ‘‘ died in their stead,” and that by accepting 
Him as their substitute, they will escape all punish- 
ment for sin, and will be given future salvation. 
But substitutional salvation, based upon a willing- 
ness to accept by the recipient, does not harmonize 
with other teaching of the Bible, or with one’s com- 
mon sense. The devil himself, or the most selfish 
man on earth, would gladly accept salvation on 
those terms; but who would like to dwell ina heaven 
made up of such? Layman, not believing in such 
salvation, searches the Scriptures and finds no gift 
of God conditioned on the willingness of man to 
accept it; but he did find (Rom. v, 6) Christ died 
Now in 
our language ‘‘ for’’ does sometimes certainly mean 
‘instead of,’’—but, does it here? Layman asked a 
teacher of Greek if ‘for’ in the passages quoted 
could be translated ‘ instead of.’’ He said he was 
not sure, but he would write the author of a Greek 
grammar. The reply from said author was, “ No, 
not and make sense.” It could, however, be trans- 
lated ‘because of.’’ So Layman again finds the 
Bible and common sense in mutual agreement. He 
also finds in the Old Testament many exalted and 
helpful views of God that were discovered even in 
that youthful age of man. But he finds so much 


attributed to Him that is evidently a relic of pagan- 
ism, such as a God of wrath and anger, that noth- 


ing but the shedding of blood would appease, that 
he rejoices with exceeding great joy to know that 
God so loved the world that he sent His son, and 
that Christ came into the world to reveal Him as a 
loving Father and friend, to worship and serve 
whom is a real joy and benediction. He also finds 
in this revelation of God the real At-one-ment that 
Christ accomplished, and the real means by which 
God is reconciling the world to Himself. Love is 
getting to be recognized as the power that God re- 
lies upon to draw all men unto Him. The thought- 
ful world is saying, and will say it more and more, 
if the unselfish, helpful, and sympathizing Jesus is 
the true representative of God, then we are content 
to be His servants. There is plenty of Scripture to 
prove that Christ came to veveal God, not to change 
Him or His administration. Christ revealed God as 
a righteous, loving, and lovable Father. Why may 
not Christians accept this revelation and drop out of 


their theology all other conflicting ideas about God 


found in the Bible? 

It is said there are 151 religious organizations 
which go to the Bible for their right to be. There 
is a great effort being made to bring these different 
elements together. Can it be said: ‘‘ Behold, how 
these brethren love each other!” Is not the reverse 
feeling the real fact? Well, how came about this 
state of things? Can anyone find any truer cause 
than our divisive theological schools, and their 
natural product, the theologians? It seems, the more 
nearly alike the sects, the greater the aversion. 
The Calvinist and Universalist are near enough alike 
to be twin brothers. Both believe in supernatural, 


fiat salvation, and only differ as to the number 
saved. 
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Fourteen kinds of Methodists, and perhaps as many 
kinds of Presbyterians. Are they trying to show 
their Christian love for each other by tearing down 
the theological walls that have so long separated 
them? The difference between the Trinitarians and 
Unitarians seems to be that one worships Christ as 
God, and the other the Father whom Christ came 
to reveal.. Is that a difference worth quarreling 
about? Are any of the churches free from the 
charge of ‘‘ destructive sectarianism?.”’ 

Several years ago the ministers of a certain local- 
ity, seeing the people drifting away from the 
churches, asked Layman to write an essay on the 
subject, to be read at their annual conference. In 
studying the subject he found, for one thing, that 
the whole tendency in the process of educating a 
man for the ministry was to remove him as far as 
possible from all knowledge of, or sympathy with, 
the great mass of mankind. His education, there- 
fore, was not a preparation to preach the gospel 
(that requires very little education, as witness D. L. 
Moody and the fisherman of Galilee), but was a 
special preparation to preach a special and partisan 
theology, differing according to the different school 
from which he happened to graduate. Can anyone 
imagine any other cause for the shameful division 
of Christian people into antagonistic cliques and 
clans, called churches, than the preaching of sec- 
tarian theology? Is Christ divided? How can 
there ever be a real union of churches while schools 
are maintained to train ministers to teach and mag- 
nify as of great importance their own particular 
hobby of salvation, which each confidently asserts 
is God's plan, and which requires three or four min- 
isters and as many church organizations to carry 
the gospel to some little town that would be well 
supplied with one minister and one church if the- 
ology was displaced by Christian fellowship? He 
also pointed out to them that a theology based upon 
certain Old Testament views of God, as an angry, 
wrathful being who was appeased only when he 
saw blood flow, did not satisfy thoughtful or pious 
people who had discovered, through Christ’s revela- 
tion of Him, an entirely different God. That instead 
of a pagan god He is a loving and lovable Father. 
Many people had lost faith in priestly theologians; 
what they wanted was ministers of the gospel as 
Christ taught it. 

The discussion which followed the reading of the 
essay had little to do with the essay, but much to 
do with the essayist. It was deemed to be very 
wicked to array so much common sense and so 
much unanswerable Bible against. their infallible 
theology that they had spent so many years in learn- 
ing how to defend, but were unable to do so now. 
He was plainly told that such views were “ dare, 
bald infidelity, and a person holding them. had no 
right to membership in a Congregational church.” 

The Old Testament people, having been all along 
taught that their calamities were evidences of God's 
anger, what a piece of good news (a gospel) it 
must have been to the poor, the sick, and the blind, 
to know that that was not so,—Christ’s teaching 
and example proving God’s special care and interest 
in them! How “exceedingly astonished” they 
were when Christ told them how hard, if not im- 
possible, it was for the rich (the specially favored 
of God, as they thought) to enter His kingdom! 
Is it because Christ is prejudiced against the rich 
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that they cannot enter in? Or is it because the 
usual effect of riches is to make the possessor proud, 
selfish, idle, arrogant and domineering? Would 
either of these traits of character be tolerated ina 
Christian heaven? 

So-called Prophet Miller, of second advent fame, 
reckoning time from Bible prophecy, made out 
Christ’s second appearing upon earth to begin not 
later than 1844. It appears from Luke xvii, 20, 
that Christ, in his second coming, will not be recog- 
nized as Emanuel any more than he was in his first. 
A sign of the times, according to Dan. xii, 4, was 
that ‘‘many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased,” and, according to the seventh 
verse, He is going to “scatter the power of the 
holy people.” Does this mean the power of the 
theologians of to-day, who are using their power to 
keep Christians apart by magnifying sectarian dif- 
ferences? If that is so, is not the formation of so 
many associations, societies, and clubs for helping 
mankind in the way Christ helped them while on 
earth (a work the church has notably failed to do) 
a hopeful sign of the times, and can the Christian 
people of different sects, thus laboring together in 
Christ’s vineyard, be long kept apart by unchristian 
theological prejudice? 

Layman is prone to believe that Christ is back of 
these organizations, and that they, by working to- 
gether with flim, will eventually remove the wall 
which theologians have erected between true children 
of God, and which has in the past largely prevented 
them from working together in harmony and true 
brotherly love. He also believes that Christ is back of 
such newspapers as the Outlook and the Kingdom, that 
have broken away from denominational control and 
are permitting all denominations freedom of speech 
in their columns, and are thus helping build up a 
more Christlike Christianity, such as He preached 
and practiced while on earth. Jesus Christ has por- 
trayed God’s ideal man, and the inheritance pre- 
pared for him from the foundation of the world 
(Matt. xxv, 34-36): ‘Then shall the king say unto 
those on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world: for I was an hungered 
and ye gave me meat: | was thirsty and ye gave me 
drink: I was a stranger and ye took me in; naked 
and ye clothed me: I was sick and ye visited me: 
I was in prison and ye came unto me... . Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto me.’ Can 
any theologian quote from the Bible any better or 
more sure reward for being strictly orthodox in be- 
lief, than Christ has here offered for unselfish human 
sympathy and aid? 

One of Christ’s chief missions on earth, according 
to Matt. xi, 5, was to preach the gospel to the poor. 
According to statistics, it is said that 41 per cent of 
employers are found in our churches, while 94 per 
cent of the employed remain outside. May not the 
usual training of men for theologians, instead of for 
the gospel ministry, together with the practice of 
using the church as a place in which to show off 
fine clothes, have much to do with the staying away 
from church service of God’s poor? 

Has not the author of Abou Ben Adhem, and 
Emily Huntington Miller in her The Kingdom, por- 
trayed this same ideal personage? And will not B. 
Fay Mills, in his new departure of “Come with 
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Christ,” mold and build up many such altruistic 
characters? 

Now Layman has a creed of his own. He finds 
that all evil is an excess or perversion of some 
good. God has set before man the evil and the 
good, with penalties or rewards attached, and allows 
man to choose and take the consequences. He 
believes that dominant traits of character in this life 
will be dominant traits inthe next. In other words, 
that character 1s destiny. He believes that heaven is 
not an attainment, but consists in the ever attaining. 
He does not expect to have unattained righteous- 
ness imputed to him, but hopes to be found worthy 
of a seat, however low, with Abou Ben Adhem and 


his tribe. J. P. SHELDON. 


From Fireside to Youth. 


TO MRS. MARY E. ROGERS. 


To sit and see, all far away, 
The blue hills of our childhood fair, 
Recalls the happiest hour of May, 
When heaven held no clouds of care; 
How beautiful thro’ stretch of years, 
Beholding life in summer light, 
Perceiving smiles pursued the tears 
And morning ever followed night! 


This is our consolation pure, 
In fronting seeming loss and pain: 
Things bright and beautiful endure, 
To gleam like sunshine after rain. 
All like a living stream of love, 
Existence comes and onward goes: 
The heart itself like peaceful dove, 
The soul itself like perfumed rose! 


Sure, God is good to give long life, 
To make its seasons sweet abound, 
And always from the winter strife 
To bring the summertide around. 
Here is the service of the days, 
The answer why is this and that; 
It tunes our hearts to angel praise, 
We have so much to wonder at! 


Life’s leading is not half our own, 
In passing river or the plain; 
Step after step to us is shown, 
Until the heights of age we gain. 
All tender as a mother’s love, 
A spirit holds us in our course; 
And clearer than the stars above, 
We recognize this faithful force! 


Then joy that is from beauty born, 
Surprises us with holy cheer 

(E’en though at times we feel forlorn), 
To think of those who blest us here. 

What fond companionships we’ve had! 
How many faces fair and sweet— 

Like morning came and made us glad, 
And left us hope again to meet! 


These are the dearest and the best; 
Death glorifies and makes them so; 
The angel leads them into rest 
And purity—we fain would know; 
For where are those we loved of yore? 
Ah! there it is we long to be; 
They call us to their island shore— 
Across a narrow strip of sea! 


Life’s like a day from morn to night; 
From youth to age seems but a year; 
As swift as arrow is its flight, 
Yet every moment proves so dear: 
This gives our eve its sunset glow 
Akin to sunrise seen in youth; 
The great round heavens one beauty show— 
Abiding in eternal truth! 


The way is strewn with fairest flowers, 
When we the years and years review; 
The future opens Eden bowers, 
For Love is ours, and Love is true! 
To sit and see, all far away, 
The purple hills of childhood fair, 
Draws us to June beyond our May, 
And golden mountains over there! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON, 
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The Study Table. 


Calamus.* 


The publication of a series of Walt Whitman's 
letters to Peter Doyle is an event of no little im- 
portance; though that importance will not, perhaps, 
be conceded by the literary journals who discuss the 
publications of literary men. The letters do not 
relate so much to literature, as ordinarily conceived, 
as to life. Peter Doyle was a street-car conductor 
in Washington, and later an express agent on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He met Whitman in 1866, 
when a lad of about nineteen, and continued in his 
friendship till the poet's death. He was a plain 
man, not learned or literary or distinguished in any 
way, but from the first meeting the two were friends 
and felt bound by an attraction that was mutually 
recognized. 

The letters are perfectly simple and homely, have 
nothing of the usual merits belonging to published 
correspondence, relating simply to the ordinary 
news about the “ boys,’ matters of health and work, 
exchanges of money, and other commonplace de- 
tails of correspondence; but in the display of affec- 
tion between man and man, as an evidence of an 
exceptional and remarkable attachment maintained 
by Whitman on terms of perfect equality and com- 
radeship, they are without counterpart in literary 
history. They show that Whitman was something 
more than a poet—a lover and comrade, one who 
was not proud of his songs, but of the measureless 
ocean of love within him. For Doyle was only one 
of numberless men with whom Whitman had rela- 
tions of comradeship. 

The introduction by Dr. Burke contains some 
chronological notes, some personal experiences of 
the editor, and an interview with Doyle regarding 
his friendship with Whitman. Doyle relates many 
interesting incidents. ‘ Walt rode with me often— 
often at noon, always at night. He rode round with 
me on the last trip—sometimes rode for several trips. 
Kverybody knew him. He hada way of taking the 
measure of the drivers’ hands—had calfskin gloves 
made for them every winter in Georgetown. These 
gloves were his personal presents to the men. He 
saluted the men on the other cars as we passed— 
threw up his hand. They cried to him, ‘ Hello, 
Walt!’ and he would reply, ‘Ah, there!’ or some- 
thing like. He was welcome always as the flowers 
in May. 

‘‘We often took great walks together—off towards 
or to Alexandria; often we went plodding along the 
road, Walt always whistling or singing. We would 
talk of ordinary matters. He would recite poetry, 
especially Shakespeare; he would hum airs or shout 
in the woods. He was always active, happy, cheer- 
ful, good-natured. 

‘Walt often spoke to me of his books. I would 
tell him, ‘I don’t know what you are trying to get 
at.. And this is the idea I would always arrive at 
from his reply. All other people in the world have 
had their representatives in literature; here is a great 
big race with no representative. He would under- 
take to furnish that representative. It was also his 
object to get a real human being into a book. This 
had never been done before. 


‘‘He always had a few pennies for beggars along 


*CALAMUs: A series of letters written during the years 1868-1880 by Walt 
Whitman to a young ane "yee Do ose. Edited, with an introduction by 
Richard Maurice Burke, M.D.. one of Whitman’s literary executors. Pub- 
lished by Laurens Maynard, 283 Congress Street, Boston. 1897. 
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the street. I’d get out~of patience sometimes, he 
was so lenient. ‘‘ Don’t you think it’s wrong?” I’d 
ask him. ‘No,’ he always said—tit ‘s never wrong, 
Peter. 

‘Garfield and Walt were very good friends. Gar- 
field had a large manly voice. He always signaled 
Walt with the cry, ‘After all, not to create only! 
When we heard that, we always knew who was com- 
ing. Garfield would catch up, and they would enter 
a talk; I would fall back sometimes. They spoke 
of books mainly, but on every earthly thing also. 
Often they would not get through the first run and 
would go up and down the avenue several times to- 
gether—I was out of it.” 

But the main interest must attach to the letters. 
As Mr. Symonds remarked, they threw a flood of 
light upon the ‘‘Calamus ”’ poems, and are superior 
to any commentary. i Oey 


Among the July Magazines. 


The Avena for July is a notable number in many 
ways. First, it has a tremendous but deserved on- 
slaught by the editor, Dr. Ridpath, on Wall Street 
and Wall Street methods. Second, there are three 
or four extremely valuable articles by contributors. 
One of these discusses the practical results of the 
Single Tax system as tested in New Zealand. Nat- 
ural Selection, as discussed by Professor Commons, 
is one of the best magazine articles of the month. 
The article by the editor indicates a determination 
to deal without mercy with the moneyed aristoc- 
racy, which is rapidly becoming the supreme tyrant 
of the age. It has invented a new government of 
six per cents. Our real capitol is no longer at 
Washington, but in Wall Street. We need the truth 
told by men who cannot be bought. Our presi- 
dents have assuredly become the slaves of the great 
bucket-chain enterprise of the stock exchange. 
The American people may well take heed to what 
Mr. Watterson, Mr. Butterworth, Mr. Wannamaker, 
and Mr. Ridpath are saying. Our increase in mil- 
lionaires; since 1860 has been one thousand fold — 
of tramps one million fold. Then we had four mil- 
lionaires; now over four thousand. No tramps then, 
now one million. With every element of prosper- 
ity, an enormous trade balance in our favor, abound- 
ing harvests, and a growing wealth per capita—if it 
only could be distributed per capita—we are never- 
theless going out of the century bankrupt. The 
magazine of American Civics has been absorbed by 
tha Avena, while the price of the latter will be 
dropped to $2.50. 

The New England Magazine comes to us without 
the abatement of any of its old attractiveness in 
beauty. Mr. Mead’s editorial for July is only sur- 
passed by his editorial for June. We have said be- 
fore that this is the only edited magazine in the 
United States. Harper’s magazine used to be. The 
tone, character, flavor, method of the New Englana 
Magazine places it as the very ideal for use in the 
home and by scholars. _ Ah, if we editors and jour- 
nalists could all join in that Old South Pilgrimage, it 
would redden our blood and renew life-leases. 

Personally, I wish every one would read in the July 
Forum Professor Laughlin’s article on the McKin- 
ley Administration and Prosperity. The fury of 
partisanship which ruled in 1896 is giving way to 
calmer consideration; and not too much thorough 
work can now be put in by honest scholars. Some- 
what helpful, also, is an article by Dr. Paulson of 
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Berlin on The Evolution of the Educational Ideal. 
A subject, however, quite too vast for a magazine 
article. Mayor Strong’s experiment at non-partisan 
government in New York City is discussed by Ex- 
Governor R. P. Flower and State Senator Pavey. 
This all important topic of municipal reform is made 
somewhat more clear to us by what Mr. Pavey says. 
Each one may form his own opinion of Mr. Flow- 
er’s rubbish. 

The Afppietons have given us one of the most per- 
fect books for popular use ever issued. We have 
to wade chin-deep in books before we can find a 
really good guide in everyday science. I have 
spoken before of two——Shaler’s Elements of Geol- 
ogy and Waldo’s Meteorology—as two of the very 
best sort. We can now add Chapman's Bird Life, 
a guide to the study of our common birds. What 
we need, in order to live decently and joyously, is to 
know our neighbors, especially to be well acquainted 
with our musicians and garden-helpers, the birds. 
Mr. Chapman's book will make your boys and girls 
love a life on the land; and that I hold to be the 
one all-important present need of education. The 
other volume is a Study of Insect Life, by Professor 
Comstock of Cornell University. It has every bit 
of the worth, beauty, and usableness of his larger 
work. Mrs. Comstock’s artistic fingers are also 
seen in the illustrations. These two are co-operat- 
ing and doing a novel as well as remarkable work 
for our schools and homes. And Appleton has made 
their books equally rich in the high art of the 
printer and publisher. 

It is not possible to speak too highly of the work 
done in Open Court in the way of stimulating careful 
thought, as well as careful research. In the last 
number we have from Dr. Carns a striking article, 
illustrated, on Eschatology, of the sort not yet 
cheerfully given up by the creeds, although the 
churches would not allow their own creeds to be 
preached in their own pulpits. eS ee 


“Ten Noble Poems.” 


An attractive pamphlet, just issued, with the 
above title, appeals to lovers of poetry and students 
of literature more strongly than many a pretentious 
book. It is the result of an inquiry, directed to 
literary men and women throughout the country, as 
to what ten poems should be regarded as ‘the 
noblest in English literature.” Sixty-seven replies 
were received, giving not only lists of pieces, but in 
many cases suggestive and instructive comment; 
among the contributors to the pamphlet are found 
the names of E. C. Stedman, John Fiske, Andrew 
D. White, W. T. Harris, John W. Chadwick, W. C. 
Gannett, Dr. Gunsaulus, and professors from most 
of the leading universities in the land. All these 
replies are published, with some interesting analyses 
of the vote and comment by the editor of the 
pamphlet, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. The list of ten 
chosen pieces is headed by Wordsworth's Ode on 
Immortality, which received fifty votes. Browning 
has two pieces in the list, and three are by American 
authors. The pamphlet is published at 25 cents a 
copy by the Unity Publishing Co., 185 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. A companion pamphlet, on ‘‘Ten 
Great Novels,” issued some years ago, has now 
reached its seventh thousand. The remaining copies 
of the old edition can be obtained as above at 10 
cents per copy. It is to be issued shortly in a new 
edition uniform with ‘¢Ten Noble Poems.”’ 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 

SUN.—I take it we have not to make our duty, but to find it 
as given by our very place and position in the stream 
of onward moving things. 

MON.—There is progress outside us altogether apart from our 
will. But progress in human society can only take 
place with our will. 

TUES.—Doubt as much as you must where doubt is neces- 
sary, but believe where belief is rational. 

WED.—Fervent prayers cannot keep water from drowning or 
fire from burning, but it would be a great mistake to 
say that wishes have no influence over the course of 
human evolution, 

THURS.—For everything that happens the conditions must 
exist. 

tRI.-The world is so arranged that progress is its law. 

SA'T.—Man’s task in life is to carry progress on the human 


plane indefinitely on. 
WILLIAM SALTER. 


=- oS 


Long Life. 


He liveth long, who liveth well; 
All else is life as thrown away ; 
He liveth longest, who can tell 
Of true things, truly done each day! 


Then fill each hour with what will last; 
Make good the moments as they go; 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below! 


Sow love,—and taste its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace,—and reap its harvest bright; 
Sow sunbeams, e’en on rock or moor,— 
And find a harvest home of light! 
—/1f. Bonar. 


The Bread and the Ring. 


When Sadie was ten years old, she made her first 
bread. It happened in this way. Sadie’s big 
brother had gone to the next village to bring back 
to her a new big sister. The two big sisters she 
already had were at the wedding. That left only 
Sadie and her father and mother at home. Her 
father was just recovering from a long illness, and 
her mother was a prisoner in her armchair with the 
rheumatism. As for Sadie, she was too little to be 
out late in the evening. Sadie’s big sisters had for- 
gotten to set the bread to rise before they left home, 
and it would be late when they returned. 

‘Father can’t eat the bread unless it’s twenty- 
four hours old, and we’ve barely enough now to 
last over to-morrow, even if the rest of us live on 
biscuit,” sighed Sadie’s mother. ‘It’s hard to be 
a cripple when there ’s work to be done.” 

Sadie clasped her little hands, and her rosy cheeks 
grew rosier. ‘‘O, mother, let me mix the bread, 
won't you! I can do it, if you only just show me 
how. I know I can.” 

“Vou, child? Why, of course you could n't. 
Run away to bed now.”’ 

“Just let me try, anyway, mother, please!” said 
the little girl coaxingly. 

“Well, you may try,” her mother said at last 
doubtfully. ‘‘ But come here to me first.” 

Sadie had long brown curls hanging down to her 
waist behind, but often tumbling over her shoulders 
on either side of her rosy face, Her mother 
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gathered the curls into a knot at the back of Sadie’s 
head, and pinned them up with two of her own hair- 
pins. ‘‘We must be very careful that nothing goes 
into the bread that does not belong there,’’ she 
said. Her mother’s next command was to wash 
her arms up to the shoulders, 

‘‘Dear me!” said Sadie, as she bustled about 
getting her materials for the bread together. ‘ You 
have to be very careful when you make bread, don’t 
you, mother?” 

‘Yes, indeed,’ was the answer. ‘‘ You can’t be 
too careful about what gets into the bread-pan.”’ 

But at last Sadie had the bread mixed ready for 
the kneading. It was a large mass of dough, be- 
cause the bread must be enough for nine persons. 
It was haying-time, and there was “hired help”’ to 
feed. 

‘You must knead till the dough will not stick to 
your hands, and none is left on the sides or bottom 
of the pan,’ Sadie’s mother directed. 

In and out of the sticky lump went Sadie’s little 
dimpled hands. How tired her poor arms grew! 
Once she almost wished she had not tried to make 
bread. But she kept bravely on, and when the 
bread was kneaded, covered, set away to rise, it was 
sweet to hear her mother’s whisper, ‘‘ Good-night, 
my dear little helper! ”’ 

The next night, at tea-time, Sadie’s bread was 
upon the table—and it was very good bread indeed. 
There was company to tea, and he ate a great deal 
of Sadie’s bread. He was a young man friend of 
Sadie’s big brother, and he was on his way to Cali- 
fornia. He talked a great deal at tea about the 
fortune he was going to get in the gold fields. Sud- 
denly the young man stopped in the middle of a 
word, and put his hand to his mouth. “ Hello, 
what have we here?” he cried. He held up a tiny 
gold ring. Sadie’s mother smiled. 

‘‘Qur little Sadie made this bread last night. My 
oldest daughters forgot it in the excitement of 
Alec's wedding. It’s your ring, is n't it, dearie? 
It came off in the kneading, I suppose ”’ 

Sadie blushed, and looked down at her little 
dimpled hands. Hadn't her mother said nothing 
must get into the bread that didn’t belong there? 
And here she had baked a ring in it! The young 
man turned the little shining circlet over and over 
in his hands. Then he took out his wallet. 

‘I’m going to keep this for good luck; may I, 
Miss Sadie?’’ he asked, dropping the ring in and 
closing the wallet. ‘I only hope I may turn up 
gold as easily out there in California.”’ 

Sadie had to swallow a lump in her throat, be- 
cause that was her Christmas ring from her mother. 
But she said, quite bravely, ‘Yes, sir, please take 
it.”’ So the next day the little ring that had been 
baked in Sadie’s first bread started for California in 
that young man’s pocket. 

About a year after this, when Sadie had forgot- 
ten all about the lost ring, a stranger rode up to the 
door of her father’s farm and asked for a young 
miss named Sadie. When the little maid appeared, 
he handed over to her a box that felt pretty heavy. 

‘“My partner out in California sent it,” the 
stranger explained. 

Inside the box there were four gold nuggets of a 
good size, and a bag of gold dust. There was a 
note, too, and it read: ‘‘ Dear little Sadie:—I found 
these and more like them, not in the pot of gold at 
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the end of the rainbow, but in the first slice of old 
Mother Earth I cut into out here. So your little 


ring did bring me good luck, you see. It is like the 
fairy ring in Thackeray's story, ‘ The Rose and the 
Ring.’ Did you ever read it? We'll have to call 
our fairy story ‘The Bread and the Ring,’ won't we? 

‘These bits are all for yourself, and I hope you 
will have something pretty made out of them. My 
gold mine is called ‘ The Sadie,’ after you, and she’s 
a daisy.” 

Sadie looked at the pretty, shiny nuggets, and 
then she thought of the little ring she gave so un- 
willingly. 

‘Mother, it’s queer,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ but the 
best luck comes when you give the good luck away 
to somebody else, doesn’t it?” 


And Sadie’s mother understood. 
Outlook. 


Do your—The 


The Dandelion. 


This is the first flower you are likely to find in 
the spring, and the one with which you are most 
familiar, but it is not a simple, easy one to study; 
in fact, it is one of the most difficult. 

When you pick a dandelion, you in reality pluck 
what botanists call ‘(a head of flowers.”’ Plants, 
like people, belong to families, and have relations, 
and the dandelion belongs to one of the largest and 
most important plant families. Although it is such 
a common flower, growing here and there and 
everywhere, caring for itself in such a sturdy, brave 
way, and seeming to grow just for little boys and 
girls to pick and make into chains and horns and 
curls, you must have due respect for it, for among 
the scientific people of the world the dandelion goes 
by the name of Taraxacum officinale; the family 
name is Composite. This is a sort of grandfather 
name; there are nearly a hundred members of this 
family. What a time there would be at a golden 
wedding, where all the children and grandchildren 
were present in the Composite family! The child- 
ren are called genera, or when speaking of but one it Is 
called a genus. The grandchildren are species. Now, 
if you get this relationship clearly in mind, you will 
have learned a good lesson in botany,—for I have 
known grown-up boys and girls who seemed to 
never understand what was meant by genus or 
species. 

You are already acquainted with some of the 
dandelion’s relations (other genera of the Com- 
posite family); these are some of the dandelion’s 
relations: The goldenrods, the asters, the sun- 
flowers, ironweed, joe-pye weed, dog-fennel, bone- 
set, fleabane, everlasting, elecampane, ragweed, 
cocklebur, ox-eye daisy, Spanish needle, chamomile, 
yarrow, tansy, burdock, thistle, wild lettuce, etc. 

You see you know a good many plants which 
belong to the Compositz family, besides our dande- 
lion. All of these plants have scientific names, but 
we will only try to remember our Taraxacum 
officinale.—Vick's Magazine. 


Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briers from our way. 
—Child’s Book of Religion. 
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The Luberal Field. 


“The Worldis my Country; To do 
food is my Religion.” 


OLtp SoutH LEcTURES. FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE,—The following course of lec- 
tures now in process of delivery on suc- 
cessive Wednesday afternoons in the 
Old South Church, Boston, on the anti- 
Slavery struggle deserves printing, not 
only as an indication of the wise munifi- 
cence of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, who 
founded the lectures when living, and 
provided for their maintenance when 
dead, but as an indication of what a free 
people can offer freely to its children. 
Not many children can hear these lec- 
tures handled by such fitting speakers, 
but we hopethe topics will tempt the 
study of preachers, lecturers, unity clubs, 
women’s clubs, and study classes gener- 
ally: William Lloyd Garrison, or Anti- 
Slavery in the Newspaper, William 
Lioyd Garrison, Jr.; Wendell Phillips, or 
Anti-slavery on the Platform, Wendell 
Phillips Stafford; Theodore Parker, or 
Anti-slavery in the Pulpit, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale; John G. Whittier, or Anti- 
Slavery in the Poem, Mrs, Alice Free- 
man Palmer; Harriet Beecher Stowe, or 
Anti-slavery in the Story, Miss Maria L. 
Baldwin; Charles Sumner, or Anti- 
Slavery in the Senate, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, expected; John Brown, or Anti- 
Slavery on the Scaffold, Frank B, San- 
born; Abraham Lincoln, or Anti-. lavery 
Triumphant, Hon.John D. Long. 


READING, Pa.—Dr. John Stolze has 
been speaking for some time in “the 
Opera House of this place in the interest 
of liberal ideas. The meetings have 
resulted in the organization of the Free 
Church of Universal Religion, to which 
Dr. Stolze ministers regularly on Sun- 
day. The local papers speak highly of 
his work, and the reports of his sermons 
indicate a thoughtful and devout spirit. 
We wish the work at Reading, Pa., all 
Success, and extend to church and pastor 
heartiest fellowship. 


“On Sunday morning, June 27th, the 
pulpit of Ryder Memorial Universalist 


Church was occupied by the Rev. Wilbur 
J]. Atchison, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Woodlawn Park, his place be- 
ing taken for that service by the pastor 
of Ryder Memorial Church, Rev, Fred- 
erick W. Millar. Such an exchange 
would scarcely have been possible five 
years ago, and is certainly an object-les- 
son in the growth of liberalism.” 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF RECEIPTS OF THE 
LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION FOR 
THE FOURTH FISCAL YEAR. 

From June 1, 1897, to July 15, 1897. 
Balance on hand June 1, 1897----- $ 7.88 
Amount previously acknowledged 45.00 
W.C. Gannett, Rochester, N. Y-- 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Gannett, 
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Tower HI xi, Wisconsin.—The little 
colony at this place, where abide those 
who direct the editorial destinies of this 
paper, has been enjoying maximum 
quiet. It is a place where each provides 
his or her own diversion, and the strain 
of the resorter and the amusement- 
seeker is not known. Those who have 
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seen the Hill only during the long- 
drawn-out droughts of some previous 
season, would not know itin its fresh. 
ness and greenness——the pretty tangle of 
all sorts of creeping things and the 
matted grass. Premonitions of the com- 
ing summer school begin to stir the in- 
activities of the place, The Emerson 
Pavilion is being put in order, decorated 
with junipers, bird pictures, and mottoes. 
The annual Helena Valley grove meet- 
ing, which has become a fixed feature in 
the local calendar of these parts, will in- 
augurate the study season this year, 
instead of closing it,as on previous occa- 
sions. Dr. Thomas of Chicago, Mr. 
Simmons of Minneapolis, Mr, Simonds 
of Madison, and Mr. Jones are the cer- 
tainties of that day, with other possibili- 
ties. Sunday, the 1sth, will be a Sunday 
of patriotism, piety to the state, at which 
time it is expected that Col. Nicholas 
Smith of Fond du Lac will give his 
famous lecture on the “Story of Our 
National Songs.” Sunday, 22d, the last 
Sunday of the Institute, Mr. Jones will 
speak on “A Sunday in Rome.” The 
week-day exercises have already been 
announced and advertised in these col- 
umns, Judging from the applications 
for accommodation, the indications are 
that the attendance will be larger than in 
any previous year. 


Old asd New, 


The Jews of England, 1290- 
1897. 


Eleanor’s England spat us out—a band 

Foredoomed to redden Vistula or 
Rhine, 

And leaf-like toss with every wind 
malign ; 


All mocked the faith they could not un. 
derstand. 
Six centuries have passed. The yellow 
brand 
On forehead nor on soul has left a sign, 
And on our brows Victoria’s Britons 
twine 
The civic laurels of her ancient land. 


Thick-clustered stars of glorious battle 
see 
Upon the martial breast of England 
glance! 
She seems of War the very Deity. 
Could aught remain her glory to en- 
hance? 
Yea, for I count her noblest victory 
Her triumpho’er herown intolerance. 
—TI, Zangwell in Fewish Chronicle. 


Regent C. F. Crocker, University of 
California, will defray all the expenses 
ofan expedition to India to viewthe ap- 
proaching eclipse of the sun. The ex- 
pedition will remain in India from Octo- 
ber next until June, 1898. 


How’s This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Re- 
ward for any case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F.J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F, 
J. Cheney for the last 15 years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions and financially able 
to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

West & TrRuAx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O., WALDING, KINNAN & MAr- 
vin, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
Testimonials free. 
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It is most unfortunate that the inde- 
pendence and wisdom shown by the 
President in most of the appointments 
which he has made to foreign offices 
have not been equally characteristic of 
his selections for the offices at home. 
The appointment of Mr. Young as-libra- 
rian of Congress is about as bad asit can 
be. Mr. Young’s only qualifications for 
the position appear to be the political 
services which he has rendered. If Mr. 
Spofford, the former librarian, had be- 
come for any reason disqualified for the 
increased responsibilities of the great 
library, it was the plain duty of the Pres- 
ident to choose as his successor the best 
trained and most experienced man in the 
profession available. It is not an excuse 
that the salary at present paid is much 
smaller than it should be. To use this 
office as a reward for political service, 
and to open the way for a like use of the 
numerous subordinate positions in the 
library is a step as hard to understand as 
itis reprehensible. After the long years 
through which Mr. Spofford has strug- 
gled with the increasing confusion and 
embarrassment of the old, inadequate 
quarters, it would have been, under any 
circumstances, pathetic that he should 
be superseded just as he was about to 
enjoy the space and convenience and 
beauty of the new building; but he 
would have been among the first to 
recognize a real necessity, provided it 
was to be met intelligently and honestly, 
with a genuine concern for the best in- 
terests of the library.—TZhe CAhristtan 
Register. 


Young People’s Day at 
s Desplaines. 


Saturday, July 24th, under the auspices 
of the Epworth League, will be of spe- 
cial interest, with its bible study, grand 
platform meetings and sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Henson, of Chicago, chorus choir 
and special music by Mr. E. F. Miller, the 
renowned gospelsinger. Extra frequent 
train service, lowexcursion rates. Apply 
at offices Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way, 212 Clark Street, corner Adams, or 
Passenger Station, Wells and Kinzie 
Streets. 


SUMMER TOURS 
Rivers, Mountains and Seashores... 


GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The sale of Summer tourist tickets 
from Chicago to Eastern Tourist Resorts 
reached by the Lines of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System, embracing Niagara 
Falls, Muskoka Lakes, St. Lawrence 
River, White Mountains, Portland and 
Seacoast Resorts, commences June ist, 
continuing to September 3oth, inclusive. 


Seaside and White Mountains Special 


“The Finest Train in the World” 
making weekly trips between 


Chicago, Portland and Old Orchard Beach. 


Every Thursday from Chicago at 10 A.M. 

The elegance and comfort of this 
train, combined with the ever-changing 
panorama of Nature’s grand and beauti- 
ful scenery through which it passes, 
makes it the most desirable train between 
Chicago and the Sea Shore and Mountain 
Resorts of the East. 

For further particulars, Excursion 
Folders, Time Tables, Berths in Sleepers, 
or Tickets, apply to 


he R. MORROW, Ce P. & T. A,, 
103 Clark St., Chicago. 


THE NEW UNITY 


The Success of the Enterprise. 

The publisher of THE New UNITY is 
surprised and gratified at the results 
already received from the offer of 
Clare’s great “ Library of Universal His- 
tory” in connection with THE NEw 
UNITY. 

Already quite ten per cent of our en- 
tire lot have been taken; while the 
inquiries coming in by the score each 
day indicate the interest created, and 
how many of our readers have the mat- 
ter under consideration. 

We have had occasion before to com- 
ment upon the appreciation of our sub- 
scribers, and it is a source of constant 
congratulation to us that we are thus 
helped and encouraged, and an inspira- 
tion to new effort. 

In placing within your reach, on easy 
conditions advertised elsewhere, the 
greatest historical work extant, we have 
exceeded anything ever accomplished by 
a publisher for his subscribers, ‘This we 
say without reservation or fear of con- 
tradiction. 

The danger is, not that the great value 
of the proposition will be unappreciated, 
but that it will be mistakenly supposed 
to be open for an indefinite time. Do 
not make this error. When the present 
limited edition of the Universal History 
is exhausted there will be an end of this 
offer. 
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The situation is this: We have secured 
control of a single, limited edition of 
Clare’s History from the largest publish. 
ing house inthe United States, who have 
disposed of the plates to a company now 
selling a “newedition” at four times the 
price for which it is offered to the sub- 
scribers of THE New UNITY. 

The amount’ paid by us for these 
splendid sets of beautiful books is the 
lowest at which it has ever been bought, 
and we are selling it at precisely what 
we have paid, plus fifty cents on each 
set, with the installment feature thrown 
in gratis. 

The publisher has tried in every way 
to merit the continued esteem and sup- 
port of his readers. Our record bears 
us out in this statement, but itis more 
to the point now to think and do for the 
present and future than to dwell upon 
the past, We are glad of the oppor- 
tunity to offer to you, at a nominal 
price, one of the most instructive and 
entertaining works ever published, and 
earnestly recommend that you take ad- 
vantage of it, with the full assurance 
that you will never regret so doing. 

The offer is open to subscribers hav- 
ing paid in advance, who will have the 
date of their paid-up subscription ad- 
vanced one year, on the receipt of the 
initial payment, $2, 


TOWER HILL, WIsconsin. 
A SUMMER PLACE ON THE WISCONSIN RIVER. 
OPEN FROM JULY 1 to SEPTEMBER 13. 


. 


TS ATTRACTION are its disadvantages. 
to spend money, and living is cheaper than to stay at 
home. Beauty and solitude ministering to health of, 

body and mind, A two weeks’ summer school in literature, 


week. For further particulars and terms, appl 
Spring Green, Wisconsin. 


No chance 


nN 


led by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, whose summer home it is. Readings, interpretations, 
and a series of travel-talks on Italy, throughout the summer. Table board, $3.50 per 


y to Mrs. M. H. LACKERSTEEN, 


Tower Hill Summer School. 


EIGHTH SEASON. 
FROM AUGUST 8th TO 22d. 


wn 


Five Lectures. 


Wisconsin. 


PS 


consin, 


Opening Sermon by Dr. H. W, Thomas, of Chicago, on Literature and Religion. 
Interpretations of Greek Dramas by Henry M. Simmons, of Minneapolis.— 


Modern‘Fiction,— Five Lectures’ by Mr, Jones. 
A search for ten great poems, directed by the Leader. | 
Neighborhood Geology.-— Prof, E. C. Perisho, State Normal School, Platteville, 


The Birds Within Sight and Hearing.— C. G. Libby, Ph.D., University of Wis 


Board, room in long house, and registration fee for one, $15.00 for the two weeks; 


for two occupying same room, $24.00. For full particulars, address JENKIN LLOYD 
Jones, Director of the T. H. S.S., Spring Green, Wis. 


The New Unity Fresh Air Fund. 


Through the help of the above paper, last year, twelve working girls were 
given two weeks’ outing each, at Tower Hill, free of charge. The girls were mostly 
from the Helen Heath Settlement district, and enjoyed for the first time in their 
lives the much-needed experience. A similar privilege will be extended this year 
to as many as funds will be provided for, $12 will pay all expenses of the 186-mile 
railroad ride too and from, and two weeks’ board.~ Contributions solicited by the 
Fresh Air Fund of the New Unity, 185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Send checks ad- 


dressed as above or direct to Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Spring Gfeen, Wis., under whose 
supervision the fund will be invested. 
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ALFRED C. CLARK, 


| CLARE’S LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY, complete in five massive vols. 


Publisher : 
’ OFFERS delivered free, and one year’s subscription 


185-187 Dearborn St. - 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


= to his great journal, ‘“THe New Uniry”’ 
for $2.00 sent with order, and eight 
monthly payments of $1.00 each. 


eeee Che Library of Universal History Described «<<< 


Five Royal Octavo Volumes 
8x 11 xg inches, 2,013 pages. 
Hundreds of Illustrations. Scores 
of Colored Maps. Brown Silk 
Cloth Binding Stamped in Gold. 
Red Edges. Superb Quality of 
Paper. Large, Clear, Perfect 
Type. 


Me Ue 


Fathers and Mother's 


The opportunity is yours, not alone 
for yourselves, but for your chil- 
dren. Will you set them a worthy 
example? Will you bring them 
up surrounded by the inspiring 
and refining influence of good 
literature? Do you wish them 
to become intelligent men and 
women, fitted to fill exalted places 
in the world? What better can 
you do to this end than to place 
within their reach a journal that 
has for its motto: ‘* For Good 
Citizenship, Good Literature, and 
Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion,’’ and _ the 
LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY? 


( 


: WA LIBERAL EDUCATION... 3 Clare’s History 


The Verdict of the People 
Unbounded Praise. 


Educators, Jurists, Ministers, 
Authors are unanimous in declar- 
ing it the most complete, instruct- 
ive and entertaining historical 
work in existence. 


Endorsed by leading Universi 
ties ; conceded by the Press and 
Public to be the best work of the 
kind ever Published. 


READ WHAT THEY SAY. 
ee Ue 


Young Men and Women 


An opportunity is placed within 
your reach tosupplement your ed- 
ucation; to add to your powers of 
usefulness ; to multiply your ca- 
pacity to appreciate and enjoy; to 
fit yourselves for better positions 
both in society and business; to 
enable you to give information to 
others; to have your company 
sought. Can you afford to let the 
chance go by? ‘The conditions are 
easier than they have ever been 
before, or can possibly be again. 


) 


i i ie 


! ..WITHIN REACH OF ALL... 
) 


It is the story of mankind from the earliest dawn of civilization to the present day. 
Israel Smith Clare is a powerful writer, the author of numerous historical works of great value. THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 


HISTORY is his latest and most important production. 
and intuitive sense of correct proportion. 


Every page gives evidence of his large experience, ripe judgment, complete knowledge, 


Never before has the acquirement of knowledge been rendered so attractive. Such is the literary merit of this great work that even a casual 
reader cannot fail of acquiring a view of the progress of civilization which will vastly increase his knowledge, his appreciation of the frequent 
allusions made to the past, and his ability to converse entertainingly and with intelligence. 

One studying the LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY will find it a constant delight, returning an hundredfold reward for the 


effort put forth. 


IN THE FRONT RANK...... THE NEW UNITY PROGRESSIVE JOURNALISM 


A ‘Twenty-four-page weekly, 9 x 12 inches, printed on fine book paper, in clear, large, beautiful type. : 
The purpose of this journal is embodied in its inspiring motto, as follows: ‘* For Good Citizenship; Good Literature, and F reedom, Fellow- 


ship and Character in Religion.’’ 


It is ably edited; and both in subject-matter and make-up in harmony with its lofty ideal. There is no better periodical to place in 


the home. Its quiet influence makes for all that is best. 


$2.00 AND EIGHT MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS OF $1.00 EACH ARE THE EASY CONDITIONS. 


G 


uaraitee... 


The LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY was never before 
Offered for less than $19.00 per set. When the present, LIMITED 
edition is exhausted, there will be no future opportunity of securing 
this great work at less than four times the price now proposed. This 
is a plain, unexaggerated statement of facts. 

The subscription price of THE NEW UNITY is $2.00 per year. 
Both are for the first and last time offered for a cash payment of $2.00 
and eight subsequent monthly payments of $1.00 each. 

The paper will be sent and books delivered, free, immediately upon 
receipt of the first payment. You whose attention comes to this ex- 
traordinary announcement are fortunate. Do not do yourselves the 
injustice of letting it escape you. Tell your friends about it. You can 
do them no greater kindness, nor one for which they will thank you 
more rincerely in the days to come. ACT NOW. 


BLANK FOR ORDERING. 
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ALFRED C. CLARK, PUB. 
No. 185-7 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: I accept the terms of your offer in ‘‘The New Unity.’’ Enclosed herewith find 
first payment of $2.00, In return send me Clare’s Library of Universal History in five 
volumes, cloth bound, to be sent at once, charges prepaid, and The New Unity for one year. 

I will pay the balance, $8.00, in eight monthly installments of $1.00 cach. The first to be 
: made thirty (30) days from date. 
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Clare’s £ 


A RANDOM PAGE FROM 


ibrary of Universal 
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established Anglican Church, settled in 
Holland. They were led by the Reverend 
John Robinson. Failing to becomie recon- 
ciled to the customs and habits of the Dutch, 
these humble Puritans, who felt that they 
were only pilgrims in this world, resolved 
to emigrate to the wilds of America, where 


they might worship God in their own way.. 


These Puritans in Holland formed a part- 
nership with some London merchants, who 
furnished them with capital for their enter- 
prise. They returned to England; and in 
September, 1620, one. hundred and one of 
these pious men and women sailed for New 
England in a vessel called the Mayflower. 
These Pilgrim Fathers, 
as they are called, land 
ed on a rock on the coast 
of Massachusetts bay, 
on the 21st of December, 
1620. They named the 
place of landing /ly- 
mouth, and the town 
which they founded is 
the oldest in New Eng- 
land. In the cabin of 
the Mayflower, just be- 
fore landing, they had 
adopted a written con- 
stitution of government, 
and chosen John Carver £& 3 
for their governor. Sev- a =a 
eral months after their === 
landing (March 21, 1621) 
Governor Carver made 
a treaty of friendship with Massasoit, 
the sachem of the Wampanoag Indians. A 
few days after this treaty Governor Carver 
died, and William Bradford became govern- 
or of the colony. Many of the settlers had 


died during the winter. Other emigrants 


came. In 1627 the Plymouth colonists pur- 
chased the interests of the London mer- 
chants, and became the sole proprietors of 
the country in which they had established 
themselves; and in 1634 they abolished their 
pure democracy, and adopted the more con- 


-venient form of representative government. 


In 1628 John Endicott and one hundred 
Puritan emigrants founded Salem. They 


ENGLAND’ S NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES. 2323 


had been sent from England by a company 
which the following year (1629) was incor- 
porated 7he Governor and Company of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay in New England. In the same 
year the Company assigned the charter and 
government to the colonists. During 1629 
otherimmigrants arrived and settled Charles- 
town. 

In 1630 a large number of Puritans from 
England arrived at Salem, with John Win- 
throp as governor. Some of them made 
settlements at Dorchester, Roxbury, Water- 
town, Cambridge and Lynn; while Win- 
throp and others settled Boston, which be- 


| came the capital of the Massachusetts Bay 
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THE MAYFLOWER. 


colony and the future metropolis of New 
England. In 1634 representative govern- 
ment was established in the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 

The Puritans, who had just suffered so 
much persecution in England for their re- 
ligious opinions, were no sooner settled in 
New England than they became persecu- 
cutors themselves, and allowed no tolera- 


tion for difference of opinion in religious or 
In 1635 Roger Williams, a 


civil matters. 


Puritan minister of the gospel, was ban- 
ished from the Massachusetts Bay colony, 
because he advocated toleration for all re- 
ligious beliefs. Williams founded the colony 
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Universal History 


Hon. Henry R. Pattengill, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction of Michigan and Editor ‘‘ Michigan School 
Moderator,”’ 


The History of the World, by Mr. Clare, bears the closest 
scrutiny, and careful examination but CONFIRMS THE 
FAVORABLE IMPRESSION MADE BY THE GEN- 
ERAL APPEARANCE OF THE WORK. _It presents in 
clear style and interesting manner the events of the world’s 
history. It is most attractive in its presentation of subject- 
matter, and with accuracy and fairness the author gives us 
the pictures of history in a most commendable way. 


BQAaue 


George Emory Fellows, Ph. D., Professor of Euro- 
pean History, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind, 


I have examined the History of the World by Mr. Clare 
quite carefully. I have given special attention to the periods 
with which I am most familiar. I am happy to say | was very 
agreeably surprised. Most histories of the world are dreary 
compilations. This, however, is clear, interesting and ac- 
curate. Without hesitation I can say IT IS THE BEST 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY I HAVE SEEN. It is a val- 
uable work for any public or private library. I take pleasure 
in saying a good word for so very meritorious work. 


BQAae® 


J. W. Monser, Librarian University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


In style it is graceful and flowing, and hence very suitable 
for enquiring youth. It is not overloaded to weariness, but 
so groups knowledge as to captivate the reader, while the 
subject-matter is conducted to its proper climax. The maps 
and illustrations are of the best grade, and therefore peculli- 
arly helpful in impressing the facts on the memory. The 
paper and print leave nothing to be desired. IN SHORT, 
TO THOSE WHO WISH A GENERAL HISTORY 
THAT IS UP TO DATE, THIS WORK CAN BE 
HEARTILY RECOMMENDED. 


BQAzeD 


J. H, T. McPherson, Ph. D., Prof. of History, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Clare’s History of the World impresses me most favorably 
as an interesting and attractive popular History. IT IS 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY GENERAL HISTORY 
OF ITS SCOPE AND CHARACTER WITH WHICH I 
AM ACQUAINTED. 


BQaAaTc®s 


The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 


IN ITS SCOPE THE WORK IS A WONDERFUL 
ONE. Mr. Clare has a command of historic knowledge 
and versatility in arranging the sequence of historical events 
that make his work singularly simple and attractive. The 
basis of all historical study is to possess a skeleton outline of 
epochs and events on which to base more particular study. 
The first requisite of historical study is a comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole field. This is as necessary in the 
study of history as is a chart to the mariner. It enables one 
to know just where he is in his study and to understand the 
full significance of the developments of any particular era 
which may be under consideration. 


ebededeecbetechebchehepehe 


“> 


Frank W. Gunsaulus, Pastor Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago. 

Without the slightest touch of political or religious bigotry, 
Mr. Clare has dealt soberly and deeply with the forces of 
church and state which have ruled mankind, Without being 
at all theatrical in his treatment of brilliant or significant 
movements or events, he has seized and presented their true 
dramatic intent. With great scholarship he has not become 
dull. With a trained and genuine power of imagination he 
has not become vague. IT IS A WORK OF REAL 
GENIUS; his thought is clear and vigorous and his mastery 
of English sure and often eloquent. I am sure these volumes 
must be of immense popular service in stimulating historical 
study in our country. Certainly these books will take the 
place of many less comprehensive and scholarly works which 
people have outgrown, and which have prepared them for 
such an excellent work as this. It will be a great relief to 
many a thoughtful and conscientious agent to find so noble a 
book as this history, which he may fearlessly introduce to 
peasant and scholar, and for which he needs to construct no 
avology. 


BQAaee 


Gen. M. D. Leggett, Ex-Commissioner of Patents, 
Cleveland, O. 

For families having only small libraries, this history is 
almost a necessity, and will be a great convenience in any 
library, however large it may be. It is so arranged and 
indexed that any matter in it may be quickly found. IT IS 
ADMIRABLY WRITTEN, ELEGANTLY PRINTED, 
AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. The maps in it 
are excellent, and greatly aid in understanding the text. 


BAH 


The Educational Journal, Toronto, Ont. 

The conception is comprehensive and bold. The author 
has evidently brought to his great task an unusual command 
of material and has shown himself possessed in large measure 
of the true historic faculty, by the masterly way in which he 
has assimilated, arranged and presented that material in 
attractive form for the general reader. THE BOOK IS 
WONDERFULLY COMPLETE, The style, without pre- 
tension to brilliancy, is clear, pure, strong and graphic. The 
illustrations are of the right kind, not only in artistic excel- 
lence, but, which is of even greater importance in such a 
work, in the choice of subjects, representing, as they do, 
historical facts, such as portraits, statues, inscriptions, land- 
scapes, rather than battles and other scenes and incidents, 
the representations of which must be in the main imaginary, 
and consequently without especial historic value. TO 
PLACE SUCH A WORK IN THE HOMES OF THE 
PEOPLE IS TO RENDER EXCELLENT EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE BOTH TO THE PRESENT AND 
TO THE COMING GENERATION, 


BQAze® 


Richard Heath Dabney, A. M., Ph. D., Prof. of 
History, University of Virginia. 

On the whole, I KNOW OF NO OTHER HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD OF SIMILAR COMPASS THAT IS 
EQUALLY MERITORIOUS, AND I RECOMMEND IT 
STRONGLY TO THAT LARGE CLASS OF PERSONS 
WHO HAVE NEITHER THE MEANS TO PURCHASE 
NUMEROUS SEPARATE WORKS OF SPECIAL PERI- 
ODS, NOR THE TIME TO READ THEM IF PUR- 
CHASED. The work is also useful for reference even to 
those who possess a large library. 
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-=ATTEND THE--=- 


Liberal 
Congress of 
Religion 


Centennial 
Exposition 
At Nashville, Tenn. 
Stop at 


Price’s College 
Hotel... 


European and American Pian. 
Gor. Vauxall and Broad Streets. 


Special rates to parties of ten or more. 


On main line of electric cars to Exposi- 
tion grounds. 


Two blocks from Union Depot. 


Half block from Custom House and 
Postoffice. 


Accommodations for 2,000 guests at mod 
erate rates. 


Best Line 


—To— 


Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati 


/— AND THE—— 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
232 C.LarRk STREET, . CuHicaeo. 


GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 
House Beautiful. 
Each by W.C. GANNETT, and daintily bound 


in white or tinted paper....-................ 15¢. 
A Year of Miracle. By W.C. GANNETT. Limp. 
Se CE so. os becatcvciocds sins eases aa $1. 
The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe’s 
ns  caccneaeen 10c 
The Cause of the Toiler...................... 10¢. 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 
Church, Home, Individual.................. 


covers. 


The Faith that [fakes Faithful. By W. C 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paper 


SD 6654 dg bc 00 cbb0ub be ibvibdinsieca cess Bl 50. 
lore than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
Sy ad Wine nee dunn d4bi6d hace cdee' deeb ease 1.00 
Borrowings. Poems and Selections from Great 
Authors (White and Gold)................. 75¢. 
Flore Borrowings ................ EE SEL PAE 75¢ 
For Thought and for Remembrance. Dainty 
gift booklet of ms and selections........ 25¢. 
The Beauty Kindness. By James bi 
_ ba ey ST PANEER ies 00.6b46 600005 Cans ‘ 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


“ZAR 


POCKET 
CAMERA 


FOUR POINTS — 


* 
THE ZAR is notatoy. It is an actual- 


practical camera, adapted 
equally to either time or snap-shot exposure; that 
will make as good pictures as can be made with 
the more expensive cameras. 


THE ZAR is the smallest practical pocket, 


camera, using plates, that is 


made. 


THE ZAR has no small parts to be mis- 


laid or lost; no small springs 
to break, and cannot get out of order. It is practi- 
cally indestructible. 


THE ZAR makes pictures 2x2 inches 


square, that you can have de- 
veloped, printed, and mounted for about TWO 
CENTS apiece if done by a photographer. You 
can do it for less yourself. 


There is a liberal education and an exhaustless 
fund of amusement in a ZAR CAMERA for any one. 


ONLY.... For a bright child here is a source of unceasing pleasure at less cost than is often paid for a 


useless and non-instructive toy. 


0 


$I 


The Price Places it Within the Reach of All 


Sent Safely Packed, all Charges Prepaid, by Alfred C. Clark, 185 Dearbor. St., Chicago. 


N. B.—We can supply you with other Cameras more expensive. 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 
White Vellum, ¢ A AE ne OEE 1.50 
FEENEY ae ree ee 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving — of harmony between the re- 

resentatives of the various religions. 


dited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 1.25 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,..  .30 
Ten Great Novels................ a SS 10 
The Women’s ——e A Study of the 
International Congress of Women........  .10 
The Selfishness of Grief................... a. an 
Death as a Friend (new edition)............ .05 


The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual 
A Preacher’s Vocation 
The Education of the Soul................. ; 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged............ 


Agotes Religion 


. A New Help for the Drunkard..... .10 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant.... .10 
III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... .10 


IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 
The -_— of the World. (First Series.) 


II. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
IlI. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 10cts. 


V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason | 4". 


Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. oar 


The Intellectual mae Tih PTB teeta .10 
at is Materialism 

The Dual lystery What is Spirituality? 10 

The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc ............ 05 


Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
ng. of Lib. Rel. 


—_—_ 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price By 


Pr ee 


A companion pamphlet 
to The Ten Great Novels. 


OPINIONS OF SIXTY-SEVEN MEN 


AND WOMEN OF LET TERS— 


Including E. C. Stedman, John Fiske, 
John N. Chadwick, etc., etc. 


EDITED BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Unity Publishing Company... 


25 Cents Per Copy. 


For Sale by 
ALFRED C, CLARK 


Publisher of THE NEW UNITY 


$85 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


TEN NOBLE 


To Whom It May Concern. 


This is to call the attention of the public to the 
fact that the Wisconsin Central Lines have two fast 
trains daily between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, Ashland, and Duluth, touching all the “7 
tant points in Central Wisconsin en route. The 
Company has thousands of acres of fine farming 
lands in Northern Wisconsin for sale. For com- 
plete information on this subject, address 


JAS. C. POND, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Vacation Days. 

In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan. Minnesota, Iowa,and South Dakota, 
along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, are hundreds of charming locali- 
ties pre-eminently, fitted for summer homes, 
nearly all of which are located on or near lakes 
which have not been fished out. These resorts 
range in variety from the “ full dress for dinner”’ 
to the flannel-shirt costume for every meal. 
Among the list are names familiar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern summer 
resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of 
interest are within a short distance from Chicago 
or Milwaukee, and none of them are so far away 
from the “busy marts of civilization” that they 
cannot be reached ina few hours of travel, by 
frequent trains, over the finest road in the North- 
west—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. Send atwo-cent stamp for a copy of ‘‘ Va- 
cation Days,” giving a description of the principal 
resorts, and a list of summer hotels and boarding: 
houses, and rates for board, to Geo. H. Heafford, 


} General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il. 
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A CRAND BOOK! 


THE HOME BEYON 


Views of Heaven 
AND ITS RELATION TO EARTH. 


By over Four Hundred Prominent Thinkers and 
Writers. Arranged and Edited by the 


Rt. Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D. 


Profusely Illustrated. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, and Stamped in 
Gold. Over 500 Fascinating Pages. Size 8vo. 


NO O subject is of such paramount or absorbing interest to man as that of 

>< death and the future life. ‘‘If aman die, shall he live again?” is 

the question springing from every heart and trembling on every lip. 

To every home death comes. To every one it is appointed once to die. Does 

death, then, end all? Shall we write over our cemeteries: ‘‘Death is an eternal 
sleep” ? 

But we are not left in darkness on this intensely practical and important 
theme. Light, somewhat dim and struggling, it is true, comes from the fact 
that all the phenomena of mind are different from those of the perishable 
body, that our instincts and aspirations are for continued existence, that the 
best and longest life on earth is an imperfect and t!erefore an incomplete life, 
that our sense of justice demands a future state for the vindivation of right 
and the punishment of wrong, that the almost universal sentiment or convic- 
tion of the race has been in favor of a life to come of some kind or character. 
The aim of Bishop Fallows has been to set forth, through the aid of the best 
thinkers and writers of the centuries, the grand truth of immortality, and the 
reality and glory of the home in Heaven. The value of such a work, so care- 
fully compiled, is well nigh inestimable. To any who are beset with doubts 
and fears it will prove an armory from which bright and shining weapons can 
be taken to put to flight these enemies of their comfort and peace. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00. 


Alfred C. Clark, Publisher. Chicago. 


Do You Read “ The New Unity” ? 


Hereafter the annual membership fee to the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 
(Five Dollars) will include a year’s subscription to THE NEw UNITY. 

If you wish to be enrolled as a member of the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RE- 
LIGIONS, fill out the order-blank below, inclose five dollars, and send it to the 
General Secretary. Your name will then be placed upon the membership-roll of 


the Liberal Congress of Religion, and upon the subscription-books of THE NEw 
UNITY. 


If you are already a member of the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS, and have 
not paid your annual membership fee, remit five dollars to the General Secretary 
and your na ne will then be placed upon the subscription-books of THE New UNITY, 


Subscribers to THE New Unity may become members of the LIBERAL Con- 


GRESS OF RELIGION and have their subscription set forward one year by remitting 


five dollars to the General Secretary and stating that they are already subscribers - 


to the paper. 


THE LIBERAL GONGRESS OF RELIGION. 


MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTION CARD. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Gen’! Secretary, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enroll me as 
LIFE MEMBER ($25.00)—ANNUAL MEMBER, including yearly subscription to 
‘sTHE NEW UNITY” ($5.00). 


Address 


ce TR Tee ae 
Erase membership not used. 


YOU WANT THE BEST 
oe ae 


Standard Reference Library 


AT A NOMINAL COST 


Each volume handsomely and durably bound la 
silk cloth, and containing information 
of inestimable and permanent 


.-- Value... 
LEE’S HOME AND BUSINESS INSTRUCTOR. 


Illustrated. 400 pages. Famous specialists wrote 
the following Departments: Law, Banking, Pen- 
manship, Letter-Writing, 
Public Speaking, Book- 
keeping, Social Forms, 
Technical Terms, Vocabu- 
lary, etc. A work for 
everyday use, 


LEE’S VEST POCKET 
POINTERS. For Busy 
People. 20,000 facts of 
great importance. Lexicon 
of Foreign, Legal and 
Technical Terms, Patent 
Laws, Parliamentary Rules 
Constitution of the U. S., 

Population, Location, Etc. of Important Countries 

and Cities of the World, Postal Laws, Electoral Vote 

for President, Etc. Quick answers to all questions. 


THE LITTLE GEM. 448 pages. A peerless compen- 


dium of essential facts. Every item under the sun 
classified for instant reference. 


CONKLIN’S HANDY MANUAL OF USEPUL IN- 
FORMATION AND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
A Household Word. 1,800,000 Copies Sold. New 
Revised edition, 1897. Venezuelan boundary dispute, 
Cuban uprising, Transvaal trouble, the Census, Old 
and New Tariff Laws, the Civil War Records, anda 
wonderful amount of facts not found in other books. 


THE MODERN WEBSTER PRONOUNCING AND 
DEFINING DICTIONARY. 16 mo, illustrated, 432 
pages, 60,000 definitions. Stands at the head of pop- 
ular price dictionaries; is accurate and an invalu- 
able Gale to anyone. 


LEE’S PRICELESS RECIPES. 3,000 secrets. 368 
pages. A book of Recipes and nothing but Recipes. 


LAIRD & LEE’S VEST POCKET WEBSTER DIC- 
TIONARY. The original edition. Catch words 
correctly spelled; synonyms; Latin terms often met 
with; parliamentary rules; perpetual calendar; use 
of capitals ; speeches and toasts; forms of notes, etc. 

“Ought to be the constant companion of every 
teacher.”— Dixie School Journal. 


LEE’S POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
448 pages. Illustrated with 84 original portraits, 6 
full-page maps, and a special frontispiece, Never 
before in the history of bookmaking in America has 
the task of producing so comprehensive an encyclo- 

dia in suc.1 small form been attempted by any pub- 
isher. Covers a field peculiarly itsown. Just the 
book for every home, school, shop and office. 


EDISON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS. 520 

ages. 50 colored maps. (New Revised Edition.) 

am than half a million copies sold to date. ‘‘It is 
worth its weight in gold.” 


THE GRIMM-WEBSTER GERMAN-ENGLISH, 
ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. > 
words defined in both languages. The new system 
of authography. No obsolete words or phrases. Ac- 
curate, complete, up-to-date. Appropriately illustd. 


Any or all of these books will be sent, all charges full 
.«+-prepaid, at the very low price of.... 7 


25c Each 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher 
185 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


600 tr BICYCLES As 

toclose out. Allmak GOOD _ 

iat cmabE ae AT [D 

97 Models $20 to 430. Shipped | $\ 

anywhere on approval. ag y/o 
RN 


Offer R: 
P. C. Mead Cycie Co,, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| WANT one lady or gentleman 

connected in each of the liberal 
churches of Chicago and vicinity to 
work on a unique proposition, which 
is meeting with good success else- 
where. A good opportunity to 


make money. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE NEW UNITY 


July 22, 1897 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties in Chicago. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Oakland Music Hall. 
I. S. Moses, Minister, 


Oak ParRK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist), R.F.Johonnot, Minister, 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


Z1ON CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
Steinway Hall, W. M. Salter, Lecturer. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21st Street, E.G. Hirsch, 
Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE Sout (Spiritualist), 
Masonic Temple. Mrs.Cora L, V. Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin Streets, J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


St. Pauv’s CuurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A, J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


IsAIAH TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister, 


STEWART AVENUE  UNIVERSALIST 
CuurcnH, Stewart Avenue and 65th 
Street. R, A, White, Minister. 


Unity CuHuRCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23a 


Street, W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL ( Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
each Sunday morning at 11 o'clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street, T.B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas and F rank B. 
Vrooman, Ministers. 


LIBERAL Book RooMS OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities, 175 Dear- 
born Street, room 93. Open daily. 


RypER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street, 
Sunday services Ir A.M, 
Santas School, 9:30 A.M.; Young Peo- 
od s Christian Union ,7 P.M. Devotional 

eetin Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Rev. 
Freder ck W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


and 8 pP.M.; 
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VA LAKE LIne... 


< PP > 
AG. F.a& 
CHICAGO. 


For all expert Dental 


Operations 
call on 


me. eer. Low 


Inventor of 
Crown and Bridge 
Work. 


(Specialist) 
The best work 


at reasonable prices is 
always the cheapest. 


Room 615, First National 
Bank Bidg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


ILLINOIS eo ENTERAL 


Runs Two RJ ee Trains Daily 


) 


PECIAL 


Vee ECIA 
AYLGHT x PECIA 


between wag and St. Louis. 
Free }, Heolinin 


ig Ch Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
- Pullman nan Buiter = and , Compartenent Sleep- 
a u 
St. Louis a iilinols 


: Read eads via ate. Pant Railroad. 


It 
Re Fa nH Bklcago, 11 


HANSON, G. P.A., Ill. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


— 


FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


—_—___ 


Of this book one Diatiod: mevivien reviewer says: 


‘** Though a book of only 211 pages, in it there 
is food for the mind, adapted to every phase of 
human thought.” 


Another reviewer says: 


‘* We heartily and confidently commend this 
book pes a bold, comprehensive, a. 
ative C ristianity of a thoroughly practical and 


social nature.’ PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


NE ———— 


“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


**KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


**SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


DRINK 


Winsor Gereal Coffee 


Result: NNo Billiousness. 


THE McMULLEN-WINSOR COFFEE CO. 
139 Lake Street, Chicago. 


ee 


I have a fine new 
$150.00 


Organ 
For Sale... 


Suitable for church or lodge-room. First- 
class in every respect, and at one-half 
the regular retail price. 


Address ALFRED C. CLARK,.- - 
185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


